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ON THE VOLUNTARY TRANCE OF INDIAN 
FAKIRS.' 


N the spring of 1896 the newspapers told of two Indian fakirs at 
the Millennial Exposition in Budapest, who took turns at put- 
ting each other into hypnotic sleep from which they awoke at the 
expiration of from eight to fourteen days. The one who was in the 
hypnotic state was exposed to public view in a glass coffin. The 
two Indians were observed by Professor Aurel von Térdék, the an- 
thropologist of Pest, and by the Viennese neuro-pathologist, Pro- 
' fessor Benedict. A report of the weights and the measurements of 
temperature, pulse, and respiration of the two fakirs made by Pro- 
fessor Térdk in May 1896, is to be found in the Correspondensz-Blatt 
der deutschen Geselischaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urge- 
schichte, for 1896, pp. 49, 50. In this essay Térdk makes the cau- 
tious remark with reference to the observations reported, that a 
strictly scientific and responsible inspection was out of the question 
in the matter, since a public exposition was neither the proper 
place nor the proper time for a strictly scientific investigation. The 
justification for this qualification came to light soon after this publi- 
cation in the fact that the two fakirs were exposed as swindlers, — 
or, more correctly, the one of them who was at the moment sleep- 





1 Translated from the author's manuscript by W. H. Carruth, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 
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ing in the glass coffin. Some gentlemen to whom the whole per- 
formance seemed incredible concealed themselves one evening in 
the apartment in which the glass coffin stood, and saw some hours 
later in the night, the lid of the coffin rise and the alleged hypno- 
tised fakir come forth and partake of a cake and a bottle of milk. 
They sprang out instantly and seized the fakir, and this was the 
end of the réle of the two Indians in Budapest. In all probability 
the fakir thus exposed had regularly taken nourishment in the 
night; yet we must assume that he was accustomed then by auto- 
hypnosis to throw himself into the hypnotic state for nearly twenty- 
four hours; for the physicians of Budapest who investigated left no 
doubt that the one of the two Indians whose turn it was, lay by day 
in a really rigid state in the coffin. Nevertheless, the two fellows, 
who claimed to produce a hypnotic sleep of seven or fourteen days, 
instead of merely one of a day’s length, had perpetrated such an 
evident fraud that it is no wonder if straightway the conviction 
gained ground in wide circles that the much-discussed ability of 
the Indian fakirs to lie one or even several weeks in a cataleptic 
condition was altogether a swindle. But this suspicion is by no 


means warranted, inasmuch as we have positive testimony to the 


contrary. 
The ability of certain fakirs to suspend their vital activities for 


a considerable length of time, and even to be buried for a while in 
this condition, without thereby seriously harming life or health, is 
confirmed by performances of which perfectly reliable, high English 
civil and military officials were witnesses. No one who can prop- 
erly estimate the value of historical documents can conserve any 
doubts in the case. Although the testimony in the case was com- 
piled after careful investigation and published by no less a man 
than James Braid, the European discoverer of hypnotism, in his 
treatise, Observations on Trance or Human Hibernation (London 
and Edinburgh, 1850), and although his treatise was made con- 
veniently accessible to the German public by W. Preyer in his 
German edition of Braid’s selected works (Berlin, Gebriider Packl) 
under the title Der Hypnotismus, yet the remarkable facts have be- 
come known to a strangely slight extent; indeed, I have been sur- 
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prised. to learn of even distinguished medical men who have not the 
slightest knowledge of them. Accordingly it seems to me proper 
to discuss the subject somewhat in detail in this journal and to ex- 
plain the significance of these observations for the history of civil- 
isation. The fanciful expositions which have been devoted in our 
day by mystics and other uncritical people to the demonstration of 
trance by the fakirs as being a supernatural. phenomenon beyond 
the means of science to explain, I of course ignore; but I shall 
use with gratitude the excellent contribution on this subject kindly 
sent me by Prof. Ernst Kuhn, of Munich, for my description of the 
Yoga system in the Grundriss der indo-arischen Philotogie und Alter- 
thumskunde (Vol. III., No. 4, pp. 47, 48). 

To begin with, I must remark that the Indians whom we are 
discussing should not be called fakirs. The word ‘‘fakir” is Arabic, 
and has come into the modern Indian languages through the Per- 
sian; it really means ‘‘poor,” and is applied to Mohammedan 
ascetics. But in the case which interests us here we have to deal, 
not with Mohammedans, but exclusively with Hindus; and the 
ascetics among the Hindus are called ‘‘Yogin” (nominative, 
Yogi). The word is derived from ‘‘ Yoga.” Yoga in its broadest 
sense is the name of an old, pre-Buddhistic philosophical system 
to which I cannot here devote more attention, save to say for its 
characterisation that it teaches the absolute distinction of matter 
and spirit. In the accurate recognition of this distinction the sys- 
tem sees the means of salvation, i. e., of salvation in the Indian 
sense: release from the necessity of passing through ever new 
earthly existences after death, in a word, the attainment of eternal 
repose. In the course of time there has been substituted for this 
negative aim that of union with God. In the narrower sense Yoga 
designates the physical and spiritual discipline by which man suc- 
ceeds in diverting his mind from all other things and concentrating 
his thought fixedly and steadfastly upon one certain point, i. e., 
either upon his own inner self, or in later times, upon the divinity, 
or even upon other things. The Yoga procedure is minutely de- 
scribed in the system, and consists in a series of stages which are 
to be passed through. In this all sorts of corporeal attitudes play 
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a part, also the counting of the inspirations and expirations, and 
especially the suppression of the breath, the fixing of the gaze upon 
a definite point, as the tip of the nose, the navel, and soon. The 
final result of this Yoga procedure is the falling into unconscious- 
ness, the so-called Yoga-sleep, which is regarded as an introduc- 
tory step to salvation, especially in case life actually goes out while — 
the subject is in the Yoga-sleep. Now I scarcely need to insist 
that this Yoga-sleep, which is, of course, regarded by the Indians 
as a very wonderful phenomenon, is nothing else than the hypnotic 
sleep. In fact a whole series of hypnotic methods are described in 
the Yoga texts, such as have always proven effective. Under the 
name of ‘‘trataka” later Yoga texts, which rest however upon ac- 
cient traditions, recommend the steadfast gazing at some small ob- 
ject until the eyes begin to water ; and as the result of this practice 
at is said that the body will become as rigid as a piece of wood, 
i. e., cataleptic. A method which seems to be of especial im- 
portance in the artificial trance of the Yogins is the so-called 
‘¢khecarit” (pronounce kacharé). It consists in putting the tip 
of the artificially lengthened tongue back into the throat while at 
the same time keeping the eyes fixed upon the spot between the 
eyebrows. Among us too, in recent times, it has been observed 
that the steady elevation of the eyes in an oblique direction induced 
hypnotic sleep. :: shot Ht} 
In the execution of the Yoga procedure before complete un- 
consciousness ensues the Yogin is said to hear within his body (in 
the heart, the throat, between the eyebrows and in other places) 
various tones, to wit, consecutively the roar of the sea, of the thun- 
der, of a drum, of a shell, of a bell, of a pipe, of a lute, and of a 
bee. There is no doubt that such sounds were heard as a result of 
auto-suggestion ; and just as confidently we may assume that a 
skilful hypnotist to-day could produce by suggestion in a respon- 
sive subject the same tone-sensations in exactly the same order as 


the Yoga text reports.1 





1 Cp. Hermann Walter, translation of the Hathayogapradtpiké (Munich 1893), 
pp. xxviii, xxix: 
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The correct and persistently practised Yoga procedure has 
according to Indian opinion therapeutic aswell as various other 
effects ; but according to general belief it especially secures to man 
the magic powers so often mentioned in Indian literature. When 
the authors of the Yoga texts promise these supernatural powers, 
we must not forget that these were men who were very serious 
about their task of advancing the attainment of the highest goal ; 
deliberate fraud is certainly not to be ascribed to them. They are 
simply expressing the convictions of the Yogins, who by sugges- 
tion in the hypnotic state really believed themselves to be possessed 
of such powers. These alleged wonderful powers are in part the 
same which our somnambulists think they possess. I will name 
merely a few of the frequently enumerated powers: the ability to 
make oneself infinitely small or invisible ; to increase one’s size 
immensely and to reach the most remote objects, as, to touch the 
moon with one’s finger-tips ; to transport oneself anywhere at will. 
There is mentioned also an increase in the acuteness of the senses 
such that the most remote objects could be perceived even through 
intervening walls and the like, and also the processes in the inside 
of other persons (mind-reading); knowledge of past and future, 
especially of one’s own death hour; the ability to cause the dead 
to appear and to communicate with them, and still other similar 
things. Even the most enlightened Brahmans are to this day firmly 
convinced of the possibility of obtaining these marvellous powers 
by means of the Yoga procedure. The fact that such powers are 
not publicly manifested by the Yogins is explained by the condition 
precedent to the attainment of them, to wit the absolute indiffer- 
ence of the Yogins to the things of this world. One of my instruc- 
tors, the Brahman Mohanlal, one of the best and most intelligent 
Indians I have known, informed me at the beginning of the year 
1887 that he proposed, after completing his engagement with me, 
to devote himself with all zeal to the Yoga cult ; and he promised 
me seriously, as soon as he should have attained the marvellous 
powers, to visit me in what was at that time my professional resi- 
dence, Kénigsberg, i. e., to transport himself by mere force of will 
to my study in that city. Unfortunately I was prevented from hold- 
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ing the good Mohanlal to his word by the fact that he died of the 
cholera:in Benares a few weeks after my departure. 

Whenever the Yogins, by means of practising the Yoga pro- 
cedure, fell. into hypnosis and catalepsy, the people at first very 
naturally regarded them as dead ; and when: thereafter the Yogins 
awoke again into life, it is just as easy to understand that they were 
treated with the greatest veneration and regarded as saints. This 
pleased the Yogins,—for vanity is one of the most conspicuous na- 
tional characteristics of the Indians,—and accordingly many among 
them probably postponed the attainment: of the highest goal. For 
there was plenty of time left, by means of the sharp distinction of 
matter and spirit and the other prescribed methods, to burst the 
bonds of metempsychosis. Accordingly many Yogins probably en- 
deavored, by increasing perfection in hypnotic methods and the 
prolongation of the cataleptic state, to attain the repute of ever 
greater sanctity and miraculous power. ‘In this way, in my opinion, 
catalepsy or lethargy—the particular name is unimportant—became 
in India a sort of sport or profession. I find in Braid, Observations 
on Trance, p. 27, another but improbable explanation of this fact. 
On the authority of some Persian writer Braid assumes that sick 
Yogins, in order to escape the common fear of dissolution, put 
themselves into a hypnotic condition and had themselves delivered 
in this state to the grave which was to be their final resting-place 
on earth. 


‘* Now it appears to me no very improbable supposition to allege, that accident 
had revealed to them the fact, that some of those who were thus buried might be 
restored to life after exhumation,—the action of the air restoring respiration and 
circulation, on an accidental disinterment of the body of some one thus interred ; 
and the fact once observed would encourage others to try how much they could 
accomplish in this way, as the newest and most striking achievement which they 
could perform in token of the divine origin and efficacy of their religion over that 
of all others.” ies 


This whole attempt at explanation is unacceptable for the'sim- 
ple reason that the customary method of disposing of the corpse 
among the Hindus is not burial but burning. i 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century we have in the 
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Cérémonies et Coutumes religieuses des Peuples Idolatres, 1, 1 (Am- 
sterdam 1728) p. 8, a report concerning Indian ascetics who took 
turns in being buried, and remained nine or ten days in the grave 
without changing position or taking food or drink. ‘Air and light 
they received only through a very small hole.” This last item is of 
especial importance, because, while indeed we have to do in these 
reports with the burial of Yogins, yet it was a burial in which there 
was provision for the introduction of at least a slight amount of air. 

Now, however, I come to the real subject of my discussion, 
the actual burial alive, i. ‘e., to the fact that a Yogin could have 
himself buried under the earth in a sack or a closed box, without 
any device whatever for furnishing him air. The writings of spirit- 
ists and theosophists on this point attempt to give the impression 
that this performance is a familiar occurrence in India. In oppo- 
sition to this view, Prof. Ernst Kuhn has shown with certainty in 
the article above mentioned, p. 483, that all the reports of this 
striking phenomenon are derived from the extraordinary perform- 
ances of a single man, who toward the end of the second decade 
and during the third decade of the last century! repeatedly allowed 
himself to be buried in Rajputéna, in Lahore, and once also in 
Hindustan proper, of course always for good compensation. This 
was the Yogin Haridés, a man who from especial adaptability 
and by long training had succeeded in prolonging the catalepsy 
observed in other Yogins to a quite abnormal extent. This man 
succeeded in suspending his vital functions for forty days and re- 
maining under the earth that length of time. I repeat that no 
case of actual inhumation has been reported before the case of 
Haridas, and that no similar case has been authenticated later, 
since 1837. Since then search has been made in India, and espe- 
cially in the northwest of the peninsula from which Haridas came, 
for a man with the same powers, but in vain. But in the case of 
Haridas himself the repeated inhumation is so well authenticated 
that there is no room for doubt about it.. From the circumstances 





1 Professor Garbe, according to the decision of the German Bundesrath, reck- 
ons the year 1900 as the first of a new century. 
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of the case jugglery is quite out of the question, apart from the 
fact that according to my experience the Indians do not at all de- 
serve the reputation of being skilful jugglers. 

Braid describes four cases in the work before cited, p. 10 ff. 
The name of the Yogin who was buried and came to life again is 
not here given; he speaks merely of ‘‘the fakir who could have 
himself buried alive.” But from another description, to be men- 
tioned later, of the case first reported by Braid we learn the name 
of Haridas and some details about his life. In the four cases de- 
scribed by Braid, Haridas passed 3, 10, 30 and 40 days respectively 
in the grave.! 

There is a peculiar interest attaching to the case last men- 
tioned by Braid, in which the burial was for only three days. It 
was in the year 1828 at Concon that the English major in command 
of the military station there was visited by a member of the native 
judiciary who asked permission for ‘‘one of his holy countrymen” 
to be buried alive for nine days within the bounds of the military 
cordon. After resisting for some time the major yields to repeated 


requests—for the holy man laid great weight upon the permission 


to make his experiment within the military territory, since he could 
thus give better proof that there was no fraud involved than if it 
were done elsewhere—and gives consent, declaring at the same 
time that he would take all necessary measures to prevent any pos- 
sible deceit. Thereupon the ‘‘holy man” is buried (without a cof- 
fin, but wrapped in a sheet of camel’s hair) in an open field in the 





1 Raja Dhyan Singh, at that time the prime minister of the Maharaja Run- 
jeet Singh of Lahore, told (see Honigberger, Friéckte aus dem Morgenilande, p. 
137) that he had kept the man buried under ground for four months in Jemu in the 
mountains, and that he had his beard shaved on the day of the burial; at the ex- 
humation and revival his chin was as smooth as on the day of the burial. I regard 
both these reports, the length of the period as well as the matter of the beard, as 
fabrications. Nothing that is reported by natives about these occurrences has any 
value for one who knows the unreliability of the modern Indians. We must rely 
entirely upon the accounts of the high English officers and officials who were wit- 
nesses of the performances, For this reason I do not consider the reports of cases 
in N. C. Paul's Zreatise on the Yoga Philosophy (Benares, 1851; third edition, 
Bombay, 1888). The author was a native, Navina Chandra Pala, who tried by 
Europeanising his name to make himself pass for an Englishman. 
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presence of perhaps one thousand Indians, being laid into a grave 
from three to four feet deep dug in the usual way and having the 
customary dimensions. A guard of Mohammedans was placed at 
the grave with orders to prevent any approach to the same; and 
this guard, which was relieved every two hours, followed orders so 
strictly that they did not permit one of the hated Hindus to take 
‘¢even a crumb of the consecrated soil which covered the holy 
man (a priceless boon in their esteem).” But near at hand were 
many Hindus watching anxiously lest the Mohammedan guards 
should play some trick upon their holy brother. Thus the strong 
religious antipathy of the two parties afforded the best means of 
preventing any deception. Three days passed. Then, when at 
evening report was made to the major that the guard had been re- 
lieved and that. all was as it should be at the grave, the thought 
occurred to him that the probable death of the man who had been 
buried alive might have very disagreeable consequences for him- 
self. Fearful of losing his position and of being called into court 
as accomplice in the murder of a man, he gives orders for his im- 
mediate exhumation. The Brahman who had obtained the major’s 
permission for the burial of the holy man comes and tries to pacify 
_ the major by assuring him that the holy man had often been buried 
in the same manner without suffering harm ; and he begs the officer 
earnestly to wait the nine days agreed upon. But the latter refuses 
and hastens mounted and in ever-growing anxiety to the field. In 
the presence of an immense multitude the grave was excavated and 
to the horror of the major the inmate brought forth cold and stiff. 
When the major had satisfied himself of the condition of the body 
by feeling it, he had no longer any doubt of his misfortune. At this 
point two disciples of the buried man came forward and proceeded 
_to rub his head, eyes, hands and feet, and especially the region of 
the heart with an ointment. For a quarter of an hour the rubbing 
was without result, but then signs of life were recognised, and at 
the end of an hour the resurrected man was once more in posses- 
sion of his physical and mental faculties, and acknowledged the 
homage and the presents of the Hindus, while the major left the 
place, happy that his fears had proven groundless. 
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The description of another burial of Haridas is found in the 
Calcutta Medical Journal of 1835, which I have been unable to con- 
sult. But the most detailed and instructive description is that of the 
first case in Braid, reported by Sir Claude Wade, at that time Brit- 
ish Resident at the court of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, of Lahore. 
This case comes from the year 1837, while the preceding one is 
from the year 1828; and it is interesting that Haridas had so per- 
fected himself in these nine years that he could now be buried not 
simply for nine days, but for forty. It also deserves comment that 
the Maharaja of Lahore was altogether sceptical when the holy 
man resorted to him and offered to have himself buried for six 
weeks, and that he took every possible precaution to avoid the 
possibility of fraud. Since the details themselves are of most im- 
portance here, I cannot do better than print word for word that 
part of Wade’s report with which we are concerned. Sir Claude 
Wade writes to Dr. Braid as follows regarding the exhumation of 
the man who had been buried forty days before (Braid, Observations 
on Trance, p. 11 ff.): 


‘*On the approach of the appointed time, according to invitation, I accompa- 
nied Runjeet, Singh to the spot where the fakir was buried. It was ina square 
building, called a barra durra, in the middle of one of the gardens, adjoining the 
palace at Lahore, with an open verandah all round, having an enclosed room in 
the centre. On arriving there, Runjeet Singh, who was attended on the occasion 
by the whole of his court, dismounting from his elephant, asked me to join him in 
examining the building to satisfy himself that it was closed as he had left it. We 
did so; there had been a door on each of the four sides of the room, three of which 
were perfectly closed with brick and mortar, the fourth had a strong door, which 
was also closed with mud up to the padlock, which was sealed with the private seal 
of Runjeet Singh in his own presence, when the Fakir was interred. Indeed, the 
exterior of the building presented no aperture by which air could be admitted, or 
any communication held by which food could be conveyed to the fakir. I may also 
add, that the walls closing the doorway bore no mark whatever. of having been 
recently disturbed or removed. 

__ ** Runjeet Singh recognised the seal as the one which he had affixed, and as 
he was as sceptical as any European could be of the success of such an enterprise, 
—to guard as far as possible against any collusion,—he had placed two companies 
from his own personal escort near the building, from which four sentries were 
furnished and relieved every two hours, night and day, to guard the building from 
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intrusion. At the same time, he ordered one of the principal officers of ‘his Court to: 
visit the place occasionally, and to report the result of his inspection to him, while 
he himself, or his Minister, kept the seal which closed the hole of the padlock, and 
the latter received the report, morning and evening, from the officer of the guard. 

‘¢ After our examination, we seated ourselves in the verandah opposite the 
door, while some of Runjeet Singh's people dug away the mud wall, and one of his 
officers broke the seal and opened the padlock. When the door was thrown open, 
nothing but a dark room was to be seen. Runjeet Singh and myself then entered 
it, in company with the servant of the fakir, and a light being brought, we de- 
scended about three feet below the floor of the room, into a sort of cell, where a 
wooden box, about four feet long by three broad, with a sloping roof, containing 
the fakir, was placed upright, the door of which had also a padlock and seal sim- 
ilar to that on the outside. On opening it we saw a figure enclosed in a bag of 
white linen, fastened by a string over the head—on the exposure of which a grand 
salute was fired, and the surrounding multitude came crowding to the door to see 
the spectacle. After they had gratified their curiosity, the fakir’s servant, putting 
his arms into the box, took the figure out, and closing the door, placed it with its 
back against it, exactly as the fakir had been squatted (like a Hindoo idol) in the 
box itself. 

‘*Runjeet Singh and myself then descended into the cell, which was so small 
that we were only able to sit on the ground in front of the body, and so close to it 
as to touch it with our hands and knees. 

‘*The servant then began pouring warm water over the figtre; but as my ob- 
ject was to see if any fraudulent practices could be detected, I proposed to Runjeet 
Singh to. tear open the bag, and have a perfect view of the body before any means 
of resuscitation were employed. I accordingly did so; and may here remark, that 
the bag, when first seen by us, looked mildewed, as if it had been buried some 
time. The legs and arms of the body were shrivelled and stiff, the face full, the 
head reclining on the shoulder like that of a corpse. I then called to the medical 
gentleman who was attending me to come down and inspect the body, which he 
did, but could discover no pulsation in the heart, the temples, or the arm. There 
was, however, a heat about the region of.the brain, which no other part of the 
body exhibited.! 

‘The servant then recommended bathing him with hot water, and gradually 
relaxing his arms and legs from the rigid state in which they were contracted, Run- 
jeet Singh taking his right and I his left leg, to. aid by friction in restoring them to 
their proper action ; during which time the servant placed a hot wheaten cake, 
about an inch thick, on the top of his head,—a process which he twice or thrice re- 





1 Might not this ‘‘ heat about the region of the brain" have been caused by the 
warm water poured over the head imparting the greatest degree of heat to the part 
with which it came first in contact ?—J Braid: 
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newed. He then pulled out of his nostrils and ears the wax and cotton with which 
they. were stopped; and after great exertion opened his mouth by inserting the 
point of a knife between his teeth, and, while holding his jaws open with his left 
hand, drew the tongue forward with his right,—in the course of which the tongue 
flew back several times to its curved position upwards, in which it had originally 
been, so as to close the gullet. 

‘He then rubbed his eyelids with ghee (or clarified butter) for some seconds, 
until he succeeded in opening them, when the eyes appeared quite motionless and 
glazed. After the cake had been applied for the third time to the top of his head, 
the body was violently convulsed, the nostrils became inflated, when respiration 
ensued, and the limbs began to assume a natural fulness; but the pulsation was 
still faintly perceptible. The servant then put some of the ghee on his tongue and 
made him swallow it. A few minutes afterwards the eyeballs became dilated, and 
recovered their natural color, when the fakir, recognising Runjeet Singh sitting 
close to him, articulated in a low sepulchral tone, scarcely audible, ‘Do you be- 
lieve me now?’ Runjeet Singh replied in the affirmative, and invested the fakir 
with a pearl necklace and superb pair of gold bracelets, and pieces of silk and mus- 
lin, and shawls, forming what is called a khelat; such as is usually conferred by 
the Princes of India on persons of distinction. 

‘*From the time of the box being opened, to the recovery of the voice, not 
more than half an hour could have elapsed; and in another half-hour the fakir 
talked with myself and those about him freely, though feebly, like a sick person ; 
and we then left him, convinced that there had been no fraud or. collusion in the 
exhibition we had witnessed." ! 

This careful account may be supplemented in some important 
respects from Honigberger’s rather odd book, Frichte aus dem 
Morgenlande (Wien, 1851), p. 136 ff. Johann Martin Honigberger, 
a physician from Siebenbirgen, came in the course of his adven- 
turous life to Lahore, where he rendered such valuable services as 
personal physician to Maharaja Runjeet Singh and his successors 
that the English government granted him a pension on his return. 
It happened that Honigberger was in Europe just at the time of 





1¢* At a subsequent interment of this fakir, besides all the precautions enumer- 
ated above as resorted to on that occasion, after the box containing the fakir was 
deposited in the cell, locked and sealed, earth was turned in and trodden down, so as 
completely to surround and cover the box ; a crop of barley was sown over it ; and 
aconstant guard maintained on the spot. Moreover, twice during the period of 
interment, Runjeet Singh had the body dug up, when it was found to be exactly in 
the same position as when interred, and in a state of apparently entirely suspended 
animation. At the expiration of this prolonged interment, the fakir recovered under 
the usual treatment.”—J. (p. 16, note). 
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the remarkable performances at the court of Runjeet Singh here 
narrated. When he returned to Lahore in 1839 he was told by the 
English general Ventura and other credible persons of the aston- 
ishing experiment of which they had been witnesses in his absence. 
Honigberger also reports that among the Englishmen present at 
the exhumation of the Yogin, who had come partly from neighbor- 
ing places, there was a physician—evidently the medical attaché of 
the British political embassy mentioned by Sir Claude Wade. Ho- 
nigberger gives on plate VII a picture of Haridas, after what is 
declared to be an excellent poftrait given Honigberger by a Cap- 
tain Gardner ; and according to this picture the Indian habitual or 
professional expirer looks like quite a cheerful fellow. Honig- 
berger’s account of the burial and resuscitation of Haridas has been 
reproduced lately in the Introduction to a small Indian publica- 
tion, an edition with English translation of the Gheranda Samhita 
(Bombay, 1895), with the aforementioned portrait of Haridas pre- 
fixed, the account following the English edition of Honigberger’s 
book, which appeared in London in 1852 under the title, 7hirty-jive 
Years in the East.” 

According to Honigberger’s account, which is based chiefly on 
the testimony of General Ventura, the following were notable among 
Harid&s’s preparations for his burial. When Haridas began to 
train for his strange profession he cut the ligament of his tongue, 
as other Yogins are accustomed to do, and induced an elongation 
of this member by continual pulling and rubbing with certain sub- 
stances. The holding of the breath is treated in all Yoga texts as 
a chief feature in the Yoga procedure ; years are spent in learning 
to hold the breath for ever longer periods.!_ Haridas must have at- 





1Cp. the accounts in the Dadzstan, a Persian work on the religious sects of 
India, quoted by Braid, p. 9. I find in Braid’s paper also the following interesting 
observations: ‘‘As a result of the fixing of the attention, and after steady gazing 
at any object, no matter what, there develops most remarkably. a condition which 
deserves much attention, and which I bring about artificially, in case it does not 
ensue spontaneously, and this is, the suppression of respiration. The effect of the 
‘suppression of respiration upon the quantity of oxygen in the blood and the pre- 
vention of the throwing off of carbonic acid gas doubtless play an important part, 
as they may cause slight organic changes, by which the hypnotic condition is first 
established.” 
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tained great ability in this direction ren before he made the experi- 
ment with his tongue. x 

As for the immediate preparations for the burial, Haridas took 
an aperient several days beforehand, and thereafter took no food 
but milk. On the day of the burial he slowly swallowed a strip of 
cloth three fingers wide and over thirty yards long, and then pulled 
it out of his throat. This performance was for the purpose of 
cleansing the stomach of all foreign materials. Thereupon Haridas 
seated himself in a tub with water up to his armpits and’ by means 
of a tube filled the rectum with water in order to thoroughly cleanse 
it. After this was done Haridas stopped all the openings of the 
body with plugs made of an aromatic wax, put his tongue folded 
back in the way hitherto described into the back of his mouth, 
folded his arms over his breast and fell asleep. All this was done 
in the presence of a great multitude. Haridaés now presented the 
appearance of a corpse. He was wrapped in the linen cloth on 
which he had been sitting, which was then tied together and sealed 
with the seal of Runjeet Singh, the Maharaja. Then the body 
was laid into a chest, upon which the Maharaja himself fastened a 
heavy lock. The burial of this chest, the guarding of the vault 
about the grave by military pickets, the exhumation on the fortieth 
day and the resuscitation of the cold and stark body is told by 
Honigberger in the same way as by Sir Claude Wade. The two 
reports are entirely independent of each other; Honigberger did 
not know the report of Wade, which is far clearer and more intel- 
ligently written, and which Braid had published a year before the 
appearance of Honigberger’s book, that is at a time when the latter 
was surely in manuscript, and probably partly printed. 

In Honigberger’s account of the resuscitation of Haridas 
there is one other detail, which probably has no especial signifi- 
cance. After the tongue had been restored to its normal position 
and the wax plugs had been taken out of the ears, air was blown 
into his throat and ears, whereby the wax plugs were blown out of 
the nostrils with some noise. This was regarded by the natives as 
the first sign of returning life. 

From the preparation for his burial which Haridas made in 
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the way of stopping up air passages it is evident: that he himself 
‘was convinced of the complete cessation of respiration during his 
cataleptic torpor. Here he was:in error, for the absolute cessation 
of respiration for so long a time would have meant the end of life. 
A medical colleague kindly informs me that such a stoppage of the 
air passages as is reported in the case of Haridas is not tight 


enough to stop all admission of air, aside from the fact that the 
organs of respiration are not the only means of breathing, but that 
the skin also serves this end, and further, that even through three 
or four feet of earth and a‘closed box enough air may pass for the 
preservation of life when reduced to its lowest limit, the so-called 
vita minima. : 
W. Preyer, Ueber die Erforschung des Lebens (Jena, 1873), p. 
28 ff., mentions the astonishing performances here discussed in 
connexion with the fact that plant seeds of the most varied sorts, 
after being preserved dry for many years, centuries and even mil- 
lenniums, germinate when put into water or moist earth; and that 
low animal organisms, tardigrades and the like, may lie for a long 
time dried up and altogether without metabolism, and yet revive 
under favorable conditions ; and that frogs and fish that have been 
frozen in solid revive to normal life if thawed out gradually. But 
Preyer adds, that it is a question whether the condition of the 
buried Yogins is not a lethargy similar to the hibernation of mam- 
mals, rather than a real and complete cessation of metabolism like 
that of frozen animals or of infusoria and arctiscoids. This ques- 
tion is to be answered in the affirmative,! and Braid himself not 
only compared the catalepsy of the Yogins with the hibernation 
of animals, but actually used the expression ‘‘human hybernation.” 
Nevertheless, while the two conditions may be regarded as similar 
they are not identical, and that for the following two self-evident 





1It is left open by Preyer as well as by Max Verworn, who discusses in his 
Allgemeine Physiologie (Jena, 1895), p. 190 ff., the phenomena of voluntary 
trances, citing the burial of Indian fakirs reported by Sir Claude Wade and the 
case of Colonel Townsend (/ostea p. 497). And yet the question is decided by the 
great emaciation observed in Harid4s at his exhumation (to be referred to later); 
for we must conclude from this that metabolism did not cease during his interment 
but went on, though in greatly reduced intensity. 
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reasons. In the first place, the hibernation of animals ensues in- 
voluntarily, while the trance of the Yogins is induced voluntarily. 
In the second place, hibernation is chiefly dependent on cold, since 
in the case of animals which under normal conditions fall into this 
state at the entrance of the cold season it can be prevented by resi- 
dence in a higher temperature, and since animals in a state of 
hibernation can always be roused by artificial warmth. In the 
catalepsy of the Yogins the temperature plays no part, or if at all, 
in an entirely different way; thus my medical adviser believes that 
the experiment of burying alive as performed by Haridas would 
not have been possible in our climate, but only in a hot country 
like India, where the heated earth gave to the torpid body of the 
buried man the degree of warmth necessary for the preservation of 
life under such abnormal conditions.!_ But on the other hand the 
artificial trance of the Yogins has the following important features 
in common with the hibernation of animals: the extraordinary re- 
duction and retardation of respiration and heart action, as well as 
the consumption of fat and of other tissues. Much as it is to be 
regretted that no exact weights of Haridas were noted before and 
after the burial, it can be asserted with absolute certainty that 
Haridas during the period of his cataleptic torpor lived on his own 
tissues, as is the case with hibernating animals, and that the trance 
would gradually have merged into real death when the man had 
once consumed all his surplus tissues. Forty days is the longest 
attested period that Haridas passed under ground, and with this he 
had probably reached the limit of his capacity. It proves nothing 
that Haridés himself was confident of his ability to endure burial 
for a much longer time. In the year 1835 two English officers, 
Lieutenant Boileau and Lieutenant Trevelyan, were witnesses of a 





1 The same opinion has been uttered by W. B. Carpenter in his essay ‘'On the 
Psychology of Belief," Contemporary Review, Vol. XXIII (December, 1873), p. 
134: ‘‘And that such a state [of ‘‘suspended animation” or ‘' apparent death”] 
might be maintained in India under the circumstances described, for a much longer 
period than in this country, may be fairly attributed to the warmth of the tropical 
soil, which will prevent any considerable reduction of the temperature of the body 
buried in it, notwithstanding the almost entire suspension of its-internal heat-pro- 
ducing operations.” 
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burial of Haridas for thirty days. After the resuscitation of. the 
buried man they were struck by his greatly sunken .abdomen,—an 
analogy to the fact that animals coming out of hibernation are al- 
ways very much emaciated ;—Haridas manifested also great weak- 
ness, though he said straightway to. the English officers that: they 
might if they chose bury him again right away for a full year. If 
this experiment had been made it would certainly have caused the 
death of the experimenter. 

Let us now ask what means Haridas used to bring about his 


torpor. We shall have to consider here chiefly a procedure which 


has been described by the Viennese clinician L. Schrétter in.a pas- 
sage to which Ernst Kuhn has called the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars. Schrétter says in H. von Ziemssen’s Handbuch der spect- . 
ellen Pathologie und Therapie, second edition, VI. 311, in the section 

on disturbances of the motility of the heart: ‘The trick of the In- 
dian jugglers in voluntarily retarding the action of the heart, has 
now been explained by Donders, who showed that he could stop 
the action of the heart by the voluntary contraction of the muscles 
of the neck which are supplied by the spinal accessory nerve, since 
by the stimulation of the branches of the nerve in these muscles 
the branches controlling the heart are at the same time affected.” 
In this way, it is most likely, the experiment of Colonel Townsend 
is to be explained, which excited attention in its day and is dis- 
cussed by Braid, p. 8, as well as by W. B. Carpenter, in the Con- 
temporary Review, Vol. XXIII., December, 1873, p. 135: ‘*... the 
standard case of Colonel Townsend, which no medical authority 
has ever ventured to.call in question, so high was the authority 
of Dr. Cheyne, the eminent physician, by whom it was recorded.” 
The achievement of Colonel Townsend, who paralleled the already 
described performances of the Indian Yogins, and of whom it was 
said that he could die at will, i. e., cease to breathe, was once ob- 
served by three physicians together. Braid gives the following, 
after the report of Dr. Cheyne, a Dublin physician of high standing 
in his day: ‘‘ He insisted.so much on us seeing the trial made, that 
we were at last forced to comply. We all three felt his pulse first ; 
it was distinct, though small. and thready, and his heart had its 
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usual beating. He composed himself on his back, and lay in a still 
posture for some time ; while I held his right hand, Dr. Baynard 
laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held:a clean looking- 
glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till at last I 
could not feel any, by the most exact and nice touch: Dr. Baynard 
could not feel the least motion in the heart, nor Mr. Skrine per- 
ceive the least soil of breath on the bright mirror he held to his 
mouth. Then each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and 
breath, but could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least 
symptom of life in him. We reasoned a long time about this odd 
appearance as well as we could, and, finding he still continued in 
that condition, we began to conclude that he had indeed carried 
the experiment too far; and at last we were satisfied that he was 
actually dead, and were just ready to leave him. This continued 
about half an hour. By nine in the morning in autumn, as we were 
going away, we observed some motion about the body, and, upon 
examination, found his pulse and the motion of his heart gradually 
returning ; he began to breathe heavily and speak softly. We were 
all astonished to the last degree at this unexpected change, and, 
after some further conversation with him, and among ourselves, 


went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, but 
confounded and puzzled, and not able to form any rational scheme 
that might account for it.” However, Iam assured that modern 
medical science possesses the means for recognising the respiration 
and heart action even when reduced to such a minimum. 


Even though the case of Colonel Townsend proves that the 
voluntary catalepsy observed in India occurs also in Europe, the 
question still remains, by what means the guild of Indian Yogins, 
and particularly Harid&s, produced the extraordinary prolongation 
of the cataleptic state, and whether the difference of race has any- 
thing to do with the matter. It is quite probable that. Haridas had 
some special secret, and that he always took some strong narcotic 
before he put his tongue back into his throat and threw himself 
into catalepsy. The conjecture has been expressed several times 
that some preparation of Indian hemp was used ; Ernst Kuhn has 
recently supported this conjecture by a number of reasons, and at 
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the same time shown,the probablility that the. effect of the hemp 
preparation was strengthened for the purposes of the Yogins by the 
combination with stramonium and henbane. ; 
Inasmuch as Haridas was without doubt an abnormal person- 
ality from a physiological: point of view; the scant notes which 
Honigberger gives of his life are of some interest. Haridas was 
born in the vicinity of Karnal, and led a roving life after he discov-_ 
ered his career. The worship he enjoyed in Lahore at the zenith 
of his reputation as a saint, must have gone to his head; for his 
behavior began to give such offence there that the Maharaja Run- 
jeet Singh seriously considered banishing him from the country. 
The ‘‘holy man” anticipated this command by leaving of his own 
accord—not alone, however, but with the wife of another. Until 
that time there had been a report that Haridas was a eunuch or a 
hermaphrodite. But the fact that he eloped with a young woman 
was regarded as evidence that this report was unfounded. Haridas 
died soon after his flight, ‘‘in good earnest” somewhere in the 
mountains, and was burned according to the custom of the country. 
A legend reports (Honigberger, p. 140) that a Yogin in Amritsar 
three hundred years ago was found buried under ground in a sitting 
posture, together with directions for resuscitating him. After his 
resuscitation this Yogin reported events from his early life, which 
referred to events of a hundred years before. Of course this is 
only a legend such as are found in plenty among other races, and 
has nothing to do with the extraordinary performances of Haridas. 
I do not doubt that some of my readers will simply deny the facts 
here reported, and regard themselves as very keen and critical for 
so doing. They are heartily welcome to this agreeable feeling. 
When James Braid published fifty years ago his famous essay on 
the subject here discussed, the worthy man uttered (p. 55) with 
the calm superiority which is so befitting to a positive scholar, the 
following propositions which are good to-day and always will be: 
‘¢T am well aware, that there were individuals in this country, as 
well as elsewhere, who hastily published observations, from limited 
data, pronouncing the whole of these feats of the fakirs as mere 
Hindoo tricks ; and, consequently, who will now feel themselves 
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bound in self-defence, to stand by their former verdicts. I know 
human nature too well to expect to extort a confession of convic- 
tion to the contrary from such individuals, by any amount of evi- 
dence which could possibly be adduced, even if they were permitted 
to be eye-witnesses of the facts themselves.—*‘ Unlimited scepti- 
cism is equally the child of imbecility as implicit credulity.’ ” 


RICHARD GARBE. 
TUBINGEN. 
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SAINT PAUL AND APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


HE doctrine of Apostolic Succession is a very important factor 
in church-life.. According to the Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Anglican Churches, the uninterrupted succession of bishops, elders, 
and deacons from the apostles down.to the present time forms an 
essential part of Christ's religion. They consider it as their chief 
guarantee of enjoying full and unqualified possession of Christ's 
truth. Most Protestant Churches on the other hand hold that re- 
ligious truth does not depend upon such an outward sign, but that 
it appeals directly to the human mind whenever and by whomso- 
ever it is pronounced. To them the form of church-government is 
merely a matter of expediency and may be altered as often as it 
appears desirable to meet changed conditions of human life and 
society. : 

Such conflicting views render it imperative for theology, in so 
far as it is a historical ‘science, to ascertain what kind of govern- 
ment the original Church of Christ had, and whether the so-called 
apostolic orders are really the direct successors of the apostles. 
Theologians have been very active in this line of research during 
the last fifty years, and especially since 1883. In that year Philo- 
theus Bryennius. published for the first time the text of the Zeach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, also known as the Didache, that word 
being the Greek equivalent of the English noun ‘‘Teaching” and 
appearing in the original title. The last chapters of this old 
church-manual’' throw a flood of light upon the much mooted 
question. As the most prominent representatives of the scholars 
that have engaged in these studies may be named J. B. Lightfoot, 
Edwin Hatch, and Adolf Harnack. , 
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Still the problem is very far from being definitely solved ; and 
as it certainly concerns the general public, it appears not inappro- 
priate to discuss one of its principal features, namely, the relation 
of Saint Paul to the Apostolic Succession. ‘‘The Apostle of the 
Gentiles” is the central figure of the Apostolic Age, the father of all 
the Christian Churches which exist at present. Analysing there- 
fore his position may in some respects produce better results than 
the methods which are usually followed. 

The natural starting-point is a historical definition of the term 
“Apostle”? as the title of the first twelve disciples of Jesus of Naza- 
reth as well as of Saint Paul. There may be such as imagine that 
it is entirely superfluous and even indicative of. irreverence to ex- 
amine the ground on which Saint Paul’s apostleship rests. But it 
is absolutely necessary to do so. For Saul of Tarsus was not a 
personal disciple of Jesus; and the Twelve were selected by the 
Lord, before Saul had become aware of his existence. Now, we 
have to assume either that the number of apostles was strictly lim- 
ited and was either twelve or thirteen ; or that the number of apos- 
tles was unlimited. In the first case Saint Paul must have become 


either one of the Twelve, the substitute of Judas Iscariot, or the 
thirteenth apostle, while in the second case we must be able to 
demonstrate that the Apostolic Church recognised many’ more 
apostles. These two possibilities imply of course two different defi- 
nitions of what constitutes an apostle. A quotation from Lightfoot 
will perhaps serve to render this more distinct. He says :! 


‘At the first institution of the office the Apostles were twelve in number. Ac- 
cording to the prevailing view this limit was strictly observed, an exception how- 
ever being made in the case of St. Paul. Nay, so far has the idea of this'restric- 
tion of number been carried by some, that they hold the election of Matthias. to 
have been an ill-advised act, and to have been subsequently reversed by an inter- 
position of God, St. Paul being substituted in his place.” 


It cannot. be denied that the very fact of Saint Paul's aposto- 
late presents quite a difficulty. His position as‘ to the Twelve has 
to be explained, and to that:end it is necessary to examine carefully 





1 Epistle to the Galatians, p. 94. 
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the New Testament references from which a clear conception of 
the task and prerogatives of the original apostles may be gained. 

The passages conveying information concerning this point are 
but few. Yet they are sufficient in assisting us to arrive at final 
conclusions. The first fact-which is universally acknowledged is 
that the Twelve were called by Jesus of Nazareth in person. It 
may, however, be doubted whether he called them one by one in 
succession, till their number was complete, or whether he chose 
them in a body from a greater circle of adherents. In support of 
the first view Matt. iv. 18-22 and Matt. ix. 9-10 may be cited, while 
the second could be based on Mark. iii. 16-19 and Luke vi. 13. 
This difference is, however, of comparatively little importance, 
and attention is here called to it simply for the purpose of showing 
that the Gospels contain numerous statements which contradict and 
even exclude one another. These differences make it highly prob- 
able that the historical books of the New Testament have been 
compiled from various sources and invite us to separate them, if 
possible, into their original elements in order to be enabled to pass 
judgment on their respective value as sources of history. The chief 
reason for mentioning this is my desire to emphasise the fact that 
we shall in the course of this investigation frequently encounter 
passages opposed to each other, and that in such instances we 
shall be compelled to decide in favor of one or the other on general 
principles. 

-Jesus himself either called or selected the Twelve. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether he himself designated them as apostles. 
In the Gospels the original apostles are as a rule called ‘‘The 
Twelve,” or ‘‘The Disciples.” In John the word ‘‘apostle” oc- 
curs but once, John xiii. 16, and there the term is not applied to 
the Twelve. In each Matthew and Mark it is used only once of 
the Twelve. In Luke vi. 13 alone we find the direct statement that 
Jesus called the Twelve: Apostles. The exact words are: ‘‘whom 
also he named apostles.” But both the word ‘‘also” and the rather 
uncommon term ‘‘named,” instead of called—the Greek verb used 
is évoudf{w—seem to indicate the hand of an interpolator. It is ac- 
cordingly very probable that the title of ‘‘Apostles” was given to 
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the Twelve not by their master, but by their disciples. That is to 
say, the term has been applied to them not in order to express the 
peculiar relationship existing between them and their Lord as his 
personal disciples, on account of which they occupied a place quite 
apart from almost all other Christians even in the Apostolic Age, 
but in order to designate them as messengers and representatives of 
Jesus Christ. If that is to be admitted as true, the title belongs 
with the same right to all other Christians who acted and still act 
in the capacity of messengers and representatives of aren master 
in the same manner as the original apostles. 

Jesus invited the Twelve to follow him, because he intended 
to train them for the ministry of the gospel. For that reason he 
carefully instructed them in the truth of God’s kingdom, as’ it had 
been revealed to him, laying upon them the injunction that they 
should proclaim it in turn to others. He also endowed them, ac- 
cording to Mark iii. 15, with the power of casting out demons,} 
or, according to Matt. x. 8, of curing diseases, restoring the dead 
to life, cleansing lepers, and casting out demons. In numerous 
passages of the Acts, compare for instance Acts i. 22, the task of the 
Twelve is stated to consist in bearing witness of Christ’s resurrection. 
We may therefore safely assume that the gift of healing was deemed 
by the author of the Acts but an incidental quality of the Apostles, 
whereas preaching Christ’s Gospel was their real calling. For the 
witness of their master’s resurrection included as a matter of course 
information as to the life and teaching of Jesus Christ whenever the 
audience was not acquainted therewith. It is unnecessary to ex- 
plain in detail that the Twelve had to become itinerant preachers 
in obedience to their calling. The shortest and least misleading 
definition of the term ‘‘Apostle” is accordingly the following: A 
apostle is an itinerant preacher. In order to prove the absolute cor- 
rectness of this definition it must of course be shown that in the 
Apostolic Age all itinerant preachers were called apostles. 

With the exception of this definition all will agree as to the 





1The highest and most authoritative textual critics, as Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott, and Hort, omit Mark iii. 15, ‘‘to have power to heal sicknesses and." 
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special vocation of the Twelve. It remains to be seen among'whom 
Jesus wanted them to labor for his kingdom. According to Matt. x. 
5—6 he instructed them expressly: ‘‘ Do not depart into the way of 
the Gentiles, nor enter a town of Samaritans, but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” They were to work exclusively — 
among the Jews. That commandment perfectly agrees with the 
well-known and clearly-stated position of Jesus as to the Gentiles. 
He told his disciples. Matt. xv. 24: ‘*I am:sent alone to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” and the woman of Canaan in the same 
passage: ‘‘It is not right to take the bread from the children and. 
cast it to the dogs.” To this class of utterances belongs also Matt. 
vii. 6: ** Do not give that which is holy to the dogs, nor cast your 
pearls before the swine!” The words ‘‘dogs” and ‘‘swine” in 
the mouth of a Jew denoted contemptuously the heathen, because 
they lived as dogs! and ate pork. That Jesus shared or at least 
acknowledged to such a degree the national prejudices of his coun- 
trymen may appear impossible and scandalising to many who know 
him only as the savior of all mankind. But the fact that such was 
actually the case cannot be denied. We have to recognise here 
the same Jesus who Matt. v. 17~19 states: 

‘*Do not think that I have come to dissolve the law or the prophets. I have 
not come to dissolve but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, until heaven and 
earth disappear, not a single jot nor tittle of the law shall disappear, until every- 
thing has happened. Who now destroys one of the least of these commandments 
and teaches the people thus shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven 
But who observes and teaches them he shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It is not my intention to explain here the apparent discrepancy 
between such utterances of Jesus and the fact that he is believed 
by the foremost nations to be the Messiah of the whole world. My 
present aim is to emphasise that Jesus considered himself first of all 
as the Messiah of his own nation, and that he forbade his original 
disciples to carry his message to Gentiles and Samaritans. This fact 





1Cf£; Deut. xxiii. 18, ‘‘Thou shalt not bring the price of a dog into the house 
of the Lord thy God for any vow.” Dog, in this passage, is Auer mollis. The 
Hebrew word is 223. 
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is further confirmed by -the significance of their number. Jesus 
selected twelve disciples and foretold them Matt. x. 23: ‘‘Verily 
I say unto you: You shall not finish the cities of Israel, before the 
Son of Man shall come,” because the people of Israel was supposed 
to consist of twelve tribes. That this is the true significance of the 
number is directly attested in Matt. xix. 28, which reads: ‘‘ Verily 
Isay unto you that at the regeneration when the Son of Man shall 
sit on his throne of glory, you who have accompanied me shall 
also sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

No Bible-student will deny the force of the preceding argu- 
ment, but almost all of them attempt to modify it in some way or 
other. Lightfoot, for instance, tells:us that the Twelve were ‘‘orig- 
inally the Apostles of the Circumcision, the representatives of the 
twelve tribes.” The italics have been introduced by me to render 
it quite clear that Lightfoot desires us to believe that the Twelve 
afterwards ceased to restrict themselves to missionary labor among 
their own countrymen. K. Schmidt writes :1 

“ The activity of the Twelve has not remained confined to the field of the Cir- 
cumcision. The New Testament indeed offers nothing certain concerning their 
missionary work among Gentiles, and the legends of their scattering over the coun- 
tries of the earth, which they had divided among themselves as mission-fields, are 
entirely unconfirmed. But it has been ascertained that towards the end of Saint 
Paul's life, Saint Peter exercised through personal intercourse as well as through 
epistles influence among the Gentile Christians, and that, after Saint Paul’s death, 
Saint John succeeded to the position of leader of the Gentile Christians.” 

We find indeed Matt. xxviii. 18-20 the commandment: ‘‘Go 
and teach all the Gentiles, baptising them in the name of the Father — 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all whatsoever I commanded you.” These words are said to have 
been spoken by Christ, when after his resurrection he took final 


leave of his disciples. They are directly and unmistakably opposed 
to his former injunction not to go to Gentiles and Samaritans; and 
we must take it for granted that the Twelve obeyed, the new com- 
mandment to the very letter. It was given on such an extraordinary 
occasion that they could never forget it. Nor could they doubt its 





1 Hauck’s Realencyklopddie. 
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absolute validity. For, if the human Christ had ever had authority 
with them, their risen and glorified Lord must command implicit 
faith. Disobedience, and even hesitation, were excluded. Conse- 
quently we expect to see the Twelve start immediately on mission- 
ary expeditions not alone to Jewish, but also to Gentile, communi- 
ties and countries. 
Instead of that, the Twelve stayed at Jerusalem preaching only 
to Jews, just as if the commandment of Matt. xxviii. 18-20 had 
never been given. Even Saint Peter’s Pentecost sermon is ad- 
dressed not to all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, but, according 
to Acts ii. 14, to Jews and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, according to 
verse 22, to Israelites, according to verse 36, to the whole house of 
Israel. No trace of Gentile hearers is to be discovered in the words 
of Saint Peter on that eventful day. Moreover, we learn from the 
Cornelius episode, Acts ix. 32 to xi. 18, that it required a special 
and thrice repeated revelation from heaven to make Saint Peter ac- 


cept the invitation of the Roman centurion and enter his house for 
the purpose of preaching Jesus Christ to him. But even that occur- 


rence did not lead to any arrangements on the part of the original 
apostles for establishing a regular mission among the Gentiles. 
On the contrary, the very existence of Gentile congregations at 
Antioch, in Syria and Cilicia, which had sprung up spontaneously 
after Stephen’s martyrdom led, many years after Saul’s conversion, 
to a public discussion at Jerusalem of the question whether those 
Gentile congregation sought to be recognised as Christian congre- 
gations or not. So far for the testimony of the Acts, which is 
throughout supported and even rendered more pointed by that of 
the Pauline Epistles. 

Nearly all the epistles of Saint Paul bear witness that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was vehemently opposed by a certain fac- 
tion of Jewish Christians, because he did not enjoin his heathen 
converts to observe the Jewish law. Those adversaries denied the 
apostleship of Saint Paul, and evidently pretended to act in the 
name and on ‘the authority of the Twelve, who undoubtedly re- 
frained from working among Gentiles. The first two chapters of 
the Epistle to the Galatians show that this hatred of Saint Paul 
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was in no wise shared by the Twelve and the other leaders of the 
Church of Jerusalem. But, as late as seventeen years after his 
conversion, while approving of ‘Saint Paul’s and Barnabas’s success 
among the Gentiles, they claimed for themselves no other distinc- 
tion than that of being apostles of the Circumcision, that is, of the 
Jews. Saint Paul repeats a statement to that effect not less than 
three times in close succession. Gal. ii. 7 reads: ‘‘They saw that 
the Gospel of the Foreskin was committed unto me, as the gospel 
of the Circumcision unto Peter,” verse 8: ‘‘He that was mighty 
in Peter to the apostleship of the Circumcision was mighty in me 
to the Gentiles,” and verse 9: ‘‘They gave me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship, that we should go to the heathen and 
they to the Circumcision.” The apostle proceeds then to relate, 
Gal ii. 11 ff., that Cephas came afterward to Antioch, and that he 
was even then afraid to be seen in company with Gentile Chris- 
tians, committing thereby, as Saint Paul judges, a great sin. 

The passage Matt. xxviii. 18-20 is therefore contradicted both 
by the Gospels and the Acts as well as the Epistles of Saint Paul 
and cannot contain genuine words of Jesus Christ. They have 
been inserted by a:‘man who was.well acquainted with the histori- 
cal fact that Gentiles had been converted by apostles of Christ, 
and that the Christians were baptised into the name of the Father 
and. -of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; and who presumed that 
Jesus Christ must have given the directions which led to those re- 
sults. Not finding them in the Gospel, he reconstructed them to 
the best of his knowledge and ability and put them where, as he 
imagined, they belonged. The reasons for representing the risen 
Christ as having spoken them are obvious. For Jesus of Nazareth 
had too unmistakably pronounced the contrary. It is, however, 
very improbable that Jesus should have waited with revoking his 
first commandment till after his death and resurrection, nor is it 
easy to believe that he himself should have introduced on that oc- 
casion the baptismal formula: ‘‘In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” which does not occur anywhere 
else in the Gospels. I do not at all object to that formula, but am 
of the opinion that it is rather an expression of the belief of the 
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Christian congregation than a direct testimony of Jesus Christ, and 
that it has as its presupposition the experiences of the day of Pen- 
tecost. ! 

The twelve apostles were, accordingly, ‘not only ‘appointed 


originally by Christ as his messengers to the twelve tribes: of 
Israel, but also, for at least the first twenty years after the death of 
Jesus, kept aloof from intercourse with Gentiles. Their: proper 
mission-field was°among the lost sheep of the ‘house of Israel. 
That does not of course imply that they stayed all their life within 
the boundaries of Palestine. For at that period Jews were scattered 
over all the provinces of the Roman Empire and the adjoining 
countries of ‘the East. There was hardly any large city within the 
confines of those ‘countries which had not its Jewish population 
and its Jewish synagogue. The Twelve had to follow their coun- 
trymen everywhere. That is not only to be admitted\as probable 
on general principles, but is directly attested in the New Testa- 
ment, for instance, 1 Cor. ix. 5. On the strength of that passage 
the Christians at Corinth must have been well acquainted with the 
missionary journeys of ‘‘the other apostles and the brothers of the 
Lord and Cephas.” Several of them, and more especially Saint 
Peter, must have visited the city of. Corinth, which visit in turn 
accounts for the faction of Cephas among the Christians at that 
place, (cf. 1 Cor. i. 12). But since the original apostles had mean- 
while grown to be ripe men and had still, as the epistles of Saint 
Paul demonstrate, to take into account the national and religious 
prejudices of their countrymen, it is very unlikely that they should 
ever have changed their original attitude with regard to the Gen- 
tiles. They recognised them in principle as true Christians and 
where they could do so without provoking opposition among their 
Jewish adherents, occasionally exchanged, courtesies with them, 
but were first of all anxious not to render themselves incapable of 
performing their proper task by attempting to compete with Saint 
Paul in preaching to Gentiles. 

There is still another, more practical, but therefore not less 
cogent, reason which prevented them from undertaking such a 
thing. A discussion of that point, however, must be’ postponed 
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for the present. It has become.clear. that the apostle Paul cannot 
be numbered among the Twelve; ‘but that he stood quite by him- 
self, as far at least as the original apostles were concerned. From 
this it further follows that the bishops, elders, and deacons of the 
churches founded by him cannot be called successors of the Twelve 
Apostles, unless Saint Paul himself was a successor of the Twelve. 

This question leads us to investigate the origin of Saint Paul’s 
apostolate. For that purpose we turn to. the autobiographical 
remarks found in his epistles, especially in. the first part of that 
to the Galatians, as well as to the passages in the Acts treating of 
Saint Paul. What, however, the apostle himself states, is as com- 
pared with the testimony of the Acts, information at first hand; 
and since Saint Paul must be considered a trustworthy man, we 
are compelled to decide in favor of the Epistles wherever, with 
regard to events of his own life, serious differences between the 
Epistles and the Acts are encountered. 

In the Acts Saint Paul is designated as apostle for the first 
time c. xiv. 14, after he had started together with Barnabas on his 
first western missionary expedition, in the course of which they 
visited the island of Cyprus and the districts of Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
and Lycaonia in Asia Minor. Their starting-point was Antiochia 
in Syria. Acts xiii. 1-3 we are told of five prophets and teachers 
at that city, namely, Barnabas, Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul. 
They were directed by the Holy Ghost to set apart two of their 
number, Barnabas and Saul, for what turned out to be in the end 
missionary work in Asia Minor and Europe. According to verse 3 
Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen laid their hands upon Barnabas and 
Saul, before these two set out on their tour. From the fact that 
Saint Paul is called a prophet or teacher in Acts xiii. 1, while he 
appears as a full-fledged apostle in Acts xiv. 14, the conclusion has 
been drawn that he did not become an apostle of Jesus Christ, be- 
fore he undertook his so-called first. missionary journey; and the 
laying on of hands, Acts xiii. 3, is generally understood as being 
the consecration or ordination of the apostle Paul. 

We are fortunately in a position to define exactly the date at 
‘which that ceremony took place. Some information concerning 
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the first period of Saint Paul’s life after his conversion ‘is contained 
in Acts ix. 1-30 and xi. 25-30. || According to these passages, Saint 
Paul made in the course of that time two visits to Jerusalem, 
the first not so very long after he had become a follower:of Christ, 
(compare Acts ix. 23 and 26-30) the second apparently just before 
his departure for Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia (com- 
pare Acts xi. 30 and xiii. 1 ff). _Now the apostle himself states in 
the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians that he went 
to Jerusalem for the first time three years after his conversion and 
for the second time fourteen years later, or seventeen years after 
he had seen Christ on the way to Damascus. It is not to be doubted 
that, on the one hand, Saint Paul’s two visits to the Church at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in both, Acts ix. 26 and xi. 30, and Gal. i. 
18 and ii. 1, are identical and that, on the other hand, the dates of 
those visits .as given by the apostle himself are correct. Hence the 
ordination of the apostle Paul occurred exactly seventeen years after 
his conversion and was administered at Antioch by Simeon, Lucius, 
and Manaen, three otherwise entirely unknown prophets and teach- 
ers of the congregation at that city. 

Such an explanation, however, is apt to arouse serious doubts 
and strenuous objections on the part of those who believe in the 
necessity of apostolic succession. For it is an essential part of that 
doctrine that the first bishops, elders, and deacons should have been 
ordained by the apostles in person and not by some one else. There- 
fore, it is still more important that the ordination of. the apostle 
Paul should have been performed by the Twelve. The prophets 
and teachers did not belong to the so-called apostolic orders and 
could, accordingly, not even ordain a simple deacon. We learn 
from 1 Cor. xiv. that any member of a Christian congregation could 
become a prophet without any official authorisation whatsoever. 
For, to be a prophet meant nothing else than to explain some 
point of Christian truth in presence of the congregation. Saint 
Paul even thinks it possible and desirable that all Christians should 
become prophets and urges them expressly to strive after that gift. 
He writes 1 Cor. xiv. 1: ‘Desire the spiritual gifts, but rather that 
you may prophesy,” and verse 31: ‘‘You may all prophesy one 
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after another that.all may learn and all may be exhorted.” ‘Wherein 
prophesying consisted may be learned from. verses 24-25, which 
read as follows: ‘‘When all should prophesy, and there should 
enter an unbelieving or ill-informed person, he would be confuted 
by all, he would be examined by all ;: the secrets of his heart would 
become manifest; and thus falling on his face:he would worship 
God, announcing that indeed God is in you.” If, accordingly, 
Saint Paul’s apostolic authority has to be based on the fact of his 
having been regularly ordained, it was clearly: the duty of the 
Twelve to administer that sacrament. But, if the ceremony men- 
tioned in Acts xiii. 3 is to be considered as his ordination, it must 
be declared as irregular and therefore void, a conclusion which 
would at the same time cast the gravest doubts upon the validity 
of the ordination of all those bishops, elders, and deacons who were 
ordained by Saint Paul as well as of that of their successors.- From 
these conclusions, there is no escape on the ground of the Catholic 


doctrine of Apostolic Succession. 
Brought face to face with this difficulty, we turn to the: Pauline 
Epistles in order to discover what information we can gather there. 


Gal. i. 1 reads: ‘‘Paul, an apostle not! through men nor by men, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the father who. raised him from the 
dead.” Both terms ‘‘through men” and ‘‘by men”’ denote in dif- 
ferent ways the cause of which Saint Paul’s apostleship was the 
effect. In the first case, men are the means and instruments. That 
is, men might have received a divine revelation to the effect that — 
Saint Paul had been elected by God and Jesus Christ as apostle, 
with the injunction to communicate that revelation to Saint Paul 
and to all other Christians. In the second case, men are the agents. 
That. means, certain Christians, after having become acquainted 
with Saint Paul, gained the conviction that he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the gifts and qualities which belonged to.the make-up 
of an apostle. They, therefore, encouraged and persuaded him to 
enter upon that career. Both these possibilities are, Gal. i. 1, most 
emphatically denied. . Men were not in any way the cause of Saint 
Paul's apostleship. Jesus Christ. and God the Father called him 
directly, without. the assistance of a human mediator. Saint Paul 
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wrote these words, ‘‘an apostle not through men nor by men,” ex- 
pressly with the intention of giving the lie to his adversaries who 
had asserted the very opposite of him. Under these circumstances, 
we have either to admit that the information contained in Acts 
xiii. 1-3 is unreliable or to reject the usual interpretation of that 
passage as wrong. For, according to the latter, God would have 
appointed Saint Paul as apostle through the medium of his three 
colleagues, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, who received a special 
revelation to that effect. 

The first part of the Epistle to the Galatians is still more ex- 
plicit as to the true nature and origin of Saint Paul’s apostolate. 
As apostle he was under obligation to no man. He did not apply 
to any one for instruction, not even to the Twelve. Thus he states, 
Gal. i. 11-12: ‘*The gospel preached by me is not according to a 
man. For I did not receive it from a man, nor was I instructed.” 
This is further explained, verses 16-17: ‘‘I did not immediately 
(after his conversion) confer with flesh and blood, nor did I go to 
Jerusalem to those that were apostles before me.” He saw Cephas 
and James, the brother of the Lord, for the first time three years 
after his conversion and then only for two weeks and did not meet 
them again till fourteen years later. As there exists not the least 
reason why Saint Paul’s statements in this case should not be ab- 
solutely true, we have to acknowledge that he was ordained, or 
consecrated, neither by the original apostles nor by other persons. 
In this respect the election of Matthias furnishes a parallel. For 
it is quite evident that Matthias was as little ordained as Saint 
Paul. Acts i. 26 simply says: ‘‘The lot fell upon Matthias, and 
he was numbered with the eleven apostles.” Consequently, Saint 
Paul not only did not belong to the Twelve, but also did not be- 
come their successor. He occupies, as to them, an exceptiona 
and extraordinary position, at least from the point of view of the 
Catholic doctrine of Apostolic Succession. 

That will become finally confirmed when we shall succeed in 
determining the exact time at which Saint Paul’s apostleship com- 
menced. The relative clause in the already quoted phrase, Gal. 
i. 1, ‘an apostle... by Jesus Christ and God the Father who 
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raised him from the. dead,” places that date somewhere after 
Christ’s resurrection. As Jesus Christ is described there as the 
direct agent, it is only natural to assume that on that occasion he 
appeared to Saint Paul in person. Such an event required asa 
matter of course the active co-operation of God the Father. The 
heavenly Jesus, in constant communion with the Father, could not 
think of returning to the earth, unless God authorised him to do 
so. In this sense Saint Paul was certainly entitled to call himself 
an apostle both by Jesus Christ and by God the Father. 1 Cor. 
ix. 1 seems likewise to support this view, namely, that Jesus Christ © 
in person invited Saint Paul to become his apostle. The two ques- 
tions which there follow one another immediately: ‘‘Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen our Lord Jesus?” hardly admit of any 
other explanation than that the writer of those words intended to 
say that he had become an apostle when he saw the Lord. The 
same Epistle in which these two questions occur knows of but one 
vision of Christ which Saint Paul had; and that was, according to 
Saint Paul’s testimony, the last appearance of the risen Christ up 
to the time when First Corinthians was written. We must, there- 
fore, conclude that 1 Cor. xv. 8 refers to the same-event which we 
find described at greater length in Acts ix. 1 ff., xxii. 3 ff., and xxvi. 
12 ff., and which is commonly called St. Paul’s conversion. From 
the passages thus far examined, it seems to be quite clear that his 
apostolate began directly after his conversion, or that his conver- 
sion and his apostolic call are identical or at least coincident. 

That is made still more apparent by Gal. i. 15 ff. According 
to that passage, the revelation of Christ in Saint Paul served the 
purpose of making him preach the gospel among the Gentiles; 
and this revelation took place three years before his first and seven- 
teen years before his second trip to Jerusalem, that is to say, at 
the very threshold of his Christian life. During all these seventeen 
years he was busily engaged in propagating belief in Jesus Christ. 
That is directly stated in Gal. i. 22 f.: ‘*1 was unknown by face to 
the Christian congregations of Judea. Only they were hearing that 
he who once persecuted us now preaches the faith whom he once 
deatroyed.” Since he preached in different countries and cities— 
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Arabia, Syria, Cilicia, and Damascus are mentioned—he was not a 
settled but an itinerant preacher, not a prophet, but an apostle. 
He himself describes (Gal. ii..2) this activity in the interest of 
Christ’s Gospel as ‘‘running.” 

If more proof should be required, it is furnished in Gal. ii. 7-9 
by the thrice-repeated statement that Saint Paul was an apostle 
and was recognised as such by James, Cephas and John, even be- 
fore the ceremony at Antioch of Acts xiii. 1-3 occurred. The words 
in question are: (1) ‘‘When they saw that I was entrusted with 
the gospel of the foreskin as Peter with that of the circumcision ;” 
(2) ‘‘He that was effective in Peter to the apostolate of the Cir- 
cumcision was effective also in me to the Gentiles ;” (3) ‘‘ Knowing 
the grace which was given me, James, Cephas, and John, who were 
regarded as pillars, gave me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow- 
ship that we to the Gentiles, they however to the Foreskin.” 

The information furnished by the Acts concerning the life of 
Saint Paul between his conversion and his first journey to Asia 
Minor, is extremely meagre and unsatisfactory. But, in the main, 
it corroborates the testimony of the Epistle to the Galatians. For 
we learn from the Acts that Saint Paul became at once engaged in 
preaching the gospel in different localities. Damascus, Tarsus, 
and Antioch, the latter two cities being the capitals of Cilicia and 
Syria respectively, are especially named. The only serious differ- 
ences are, first, that the apostle’s sojourn in Arabia is not men- 
tioned in the Acts, and second, that his first visit at Jerusalem is 
represented in another light than in Gal. i. 18. But that may be 
accounted for on the following supposition. The author of Saint 
Paul’s life in the Acts was apparently not acquainted with the de- 
tails of his earlier life and his work in the East. That the apostle 
is called, Acts xiii. 1, a prophet, is therefore of little significance, 
except as indicating perhaps that, towards the end of the first pe- 
riod of his apostolic activity, he may have had a kind of permanent 
home at Antioch. That again would go far to prove that the only 
distinction between a prophet and an apostle in the Apostolic 
Church was that the former was a settled, the latter an itinerant, 
preacher. The laying on of hands, Acts xiii. 3, cannot under these 
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circumstances be more than simply a farewell blessing; and the 
revelation, mentioned Acts xiii. 2, must have been to the effect, 
not that Saint Paul was henceforth to be an apostle, but that he 
and Barnabas should seek new mission-fields in the West. 

But it will be maintained that St. Paul was not in need of any- 
thing like an ordination, or consecration, because he was appointed 
directly by Jesus Christ himself. People who hold this view will in- 
deed accept the definition of an apostle’s being an itinerant preacher, 
but will add the modification that an apostle must have been called 
by Jesus Christ in person. In order to be enabled to form an ac- 
curate conception as to this point, we have to investigate the real 
character of the revelation on the strength ef which Saint Paul 
claimed to be an apostle. 

The Acts furnish us not less than three different accounts of it, 
namely, Acts ix. 1 ff., xxii. 3 ff., and xxvi. 12 ff. The latter two 
passages apparently hand down narratives in which the apostle 
himself relates his conversion. But it is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the fact established long ago that St. Paul’s addresses, 
as found in the Acts, do not contain his original words. There is a 
possibility that persons who were present when they were delivered 
and remembered them more or less exactly put them down in writ- 
ing. But it is more probable that the historian, not possessing 
such copies of the original speeches, composed them in accordance 
with what, to the best of his knowledge and belief, the apostle 
might have spoken. Neither Acts xxii. 3 ff. nor xxvi. 12 ff. can 
therefore be considered as conveying historical information as to 
the details of Saint Paul’s conversion at first hand. Moreover, 
having in mind the probable origin of these orations, we cannot be 
very much surprised when we shall perceive that they differ to a 
considerable degree from one another as well as from the state- 
ments in the Epistle to the Galatians. ; 

According to Acts ix. 1-19, neither Christ nor Ananias informed 
Saint Paul directly that he was henceforth to be an apostle. The 
words used by Jesus are: ‘‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” 
and ‘‘I am Jesus whom you persecute. But arise and go into the 
city, and it shall be told you what you must do.” Ananias says to 
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him: ‘‘ Brother Saul, the Lord has sent me, Jesus who appeared 
to you on the way where you came, that you may see again and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” - 

In the second account, Ananias charges Saint Paul expressly 
to become a witness of what he had seen, and, after the apostle’s 
return to Jerusalem, that general command is specified so as to 
mean that thereafter he was to confine his work to the Gentiles. 
Acts xxii. 14 f. Ananias tells Saint Paul: ‘The God of our fathers 
has selected you to know his. will, and to see the just one, and to 
hear the voice of his mouth that you shall be his witness to all 
men of what you have seen and heard.” Verses 17 ff. then go on 
to relate: ‘‘ But when I had returned to Jerusalem and was praying 
in the temple, I happened to be in a trance, and I saw him saying 
to me; Hasten and go quickly out of Jerusalem, because they will 
not accept your testimony of me...I shall send you far to Gen- 


tiles.” 

In the third account, Ananias of Damascus is not mentioned 
at all. But it is Jesus himself who informs Saint Paul: ‘‘I am 
Jesus whom you persecute. But arise and stand on your feet. For 


to this end I appeared to you, to select you as servant and witness 
of what you have seen and what I shall show you, and I deliver you 
from the People and from the Gentiles, to whom I send you to open 
their eyes in order that they may turn from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins and a lot among the sanctified through faith in me.”” Acts 
Xxvi. 15-18. 

Of these three versions the first two are contradicted not only 
by the third, but also by Gal. i. 1 ff., inasmuch as Ananias is made 
by them the mediator between Jesus Christ and Saint Paul. For, 
although that is not stated directly in the first account of the apos- 
tle’s conversion, it follows from the fact that Ananias learns in a vi- 
sion, before he had seen the new convert, that he had been chosen 
as an instrumert to carry the name of Jesus to Gentiles and kings 
and sons of Israel. We have, therefore, to assume that he com- 
municated this vision to Saint Paul. That does, however, not im- 
ply that Acts xxvi. 12 ff. is an absolutely authentic account of the 
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apostle’s conversion. For the statement of verse 20: ‘‘I announced 
first to them at Damascus and Jerusalem and the whole land of 
Judza and the Gentiles to repent and turn to God” is contradicted 
by Gal. i. 22 ff., as far as the preaching in Judza is concerned. But 
no matter how far Acts xxvi. 12 ff. is to be considered as historical, 
it agrees with Gal. i. 1 ff. in so far as a human agency is excluded 
with regard to Saint Paul’s apostleship. 

The next question to be settled is how Jesus called Saint Paul 
to become his apostle. The Twelve were invited by Jesus to follow 
him, in order to be made fishers of men; while other people were — 
present and saw and heard what was happening. Their apostolate 
was, consequently, an objective fact. No room was left for doubt- 
ing that they had actually been called by Jesus Christ himself. Acts 
ix. 7 seems to support the view that Saint Paul became an apostle 
in a similar way. The passage reads: ‘‘The men who were travel- 
ling with him stood amazed. For they heard the voice, but beheld 
no one.” The supposition of course is that Jesus on that occasion 
uttered virtually the words we find Acts xxvi. 15 ff. But, Acts 
xxii. g states: ‘‘ Those that were with me beheld the light, but did 
not hear the voice of him who spoke to me.” © The third account 
seems to concur in this respect with Acts xxii. For in Acts xxvi. 13 
f. it is said: ‘‘A light from heaven surpassing the brightness of the 
sun shone around me and those that travelled with me ; and when 
we all had fallen to the earth, I heard a voice saying to me.” The 
force which threw them all to the ground can only have been the 
light, which, therefore, must have become visible to all. On the 
other side, the change of the subject in the last two clauses from 
‘we’ to ‘‘I” apparently indicates that the words were heard by 
Saint Paul alone. 

Hence, according to two of the three accounts of the Acts, 
Saint Paul’s apostolic call was not an objective, but a subjective, 
event which took place in his inner life and consciousness rather 


than in the outer world. For, although other persons were within 


hearing distance and were aware of something extraordinary going 
on, the voice of Jesus did not become audible to them. Such a 
conception of the origin of Saint Paul’s apostolate coincides with 
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what the apostle himself states, Gal. i. 16. where we read that God 
revealed his son é# him that he should preach him among the Gen- 
tiles.. It is further supported by the well-attested fact that Saint 
Paul’s apostleship was most strenuously denied by certain Chris- 
' tians who stood in close relationship to the original apostles. If 
there had been any witnesses of Saint Paul’s appointment.as apostle 
of the Gentiles by Christ, he would certainly have referred to them 
in order to overcome his opponents. But as it was, he could only 
appeal to his apostolic labors. For thus we read in 1 Cor. ix. 1 f.: 
- “Are you not my work in the Lord? If Iam not an apostle to 
others, I am however at least to you. For you are the seal of my 
apostleship in the Lord!” 

Saint Paul nowhere alludes:to Jesus Christ’s having spoken to 
him. Even in 1 Cor. ix. 1 he only mentions that he has seen him, 
although his contention of being Christ’s apostle as truly as any of 
the original apostles would have been greatly strengthened if he 
had been able to quote the words of Jesus with which he had been 
installed in his high office... The passage referred to is the well- 
known question: ‘‘Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen our 
Lord Jesus?” That is rather curious and renders it not improb- 
able that Jesus did not talk to Saint Paul when he appeared to 
him. The testimony of the Acts to the contrary can certainly not 
be considered as very convincing in the face of the absolute silence 
of the Pauline Epistles. 

This, however, is only of secondary importance. The main 
thing is to understand why Saint Paul had to regard even the mere 
appearance of Jesus Christ as a call to enter his service in the ca- 
pacity of an apostle. Saint Paul, as we learn from Gal. i. 14, Phil. 
iii. 5 f., Acts xxii. 3 ff., etc., was a zealous Pharisee, a Jewish divin- 
ity student, before he came to believe in Jesus Christ. As disciple 
of Gamaliel he must have been aware of being destined for the 
office of a teacher of religion. That very knowledge made him at 
first a persecutor of the Christians. He felt from his Jewish stand- 
point obliged to be a defender of God’s religion, and recognised in 
the disciples of Jesus dangerous foes of the true faith. The vision 
of Jesus proved to him that he had been mistaken. But it also 
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demonstrated that God and Jesus Christ were taking quite an un- 
common interest in him. Otherwise, they would have ignored his 
wicked efforts, just as they proved indifferent to the pernicious ac- 
tivity of the other persecutors of the Christians. This again im- 
plied that he was expected to perform a more than ordinary task, 
which, however, could only consist, in view of Saint Paul’s previ- 
ous training, in preaching and propagating the same faith he had 
at first destroyed. Just as he had not been content with harassing 
the adherents of Jesus where he lived, but had gone after them to 
Damascus and would have followed them elsewhere, he now be- 
came conscious of being under the strongest possible obligation of 
proclaiming what he had seen, at the greatest number of different 
places. The intensity of his desire to serve Jesus Christ corre- 
sponded exactly to the fanatic zeal he had displayed in the interest 
of his old religious belief. That was the natural and obvious train 
of thought which was aroused in the apostle’s mind by the vision 
of the risen Christ. It may be that he either believed he heard or 
actually did hear such words as we find in Acts xxvi. 14 ff. But 
even if that was not the case, he could not have failed to arrive at 
the same conclusion for himself. 

To many Christians such an explanation will seem to rob the 
apostolic office, the highest office which the Church has ever known, 
of its supernatural character. For Saint Paul evidently learned 
that he had been chosen to represent Jesus Christ as apostle in a 
manner very similar, if not entirely identical, to that in which every 
true minister of to-day must become assured of being called not by 
men only, but first of all by Jesus Christ. We are too prone to 
read the past in the light of the present time. Because we are sure 
that we should overwhelm the first apostles with honors, if they 
should enter into our midst, we presume that the attitude of the 
first Christians and even of non-Christian people towards them has 
been essentially the same, and that this mental attitude found ex- 
pression in stately ceremonies. We overlook the fact that the real 
halo of the apostle’s office consisted in the dangers, hardships, and 
persecutions which they had to undergo, not only on the part of the 
heathen and Jews, but also on the part of other Christians. The 
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harvest was enormously genet, and laborers were exceedingly scarce. 
The first Christians, therefore, could not insist on any ceremonies, 
but any one who was able to do the work of an apostle could at any 
time he wished enter upon the career of an apostle. That means 
exactly what has been stated several times before, that the apostles 
of the early Church were itinerant preachers, and that all itinerant 
preachers were apostles. 

It has, accordingly, to be demonstrated that even in the New 
Testament the title is actually applied to other itinerant preachers 
besides the Twelve and Saint Paul. That is indeed easy enough. 
Barnabas, for instance, in Acts xiv. 14 is called an apostle. The 
words in question are: ‘‘The apostles Barnabas and Paul,” where 
as in Acts xiii. 1-3, Barnabas is named even before Paul. That 
Barnabas was generally recognised as an apostle of Christ is further 
confirmed, Gal. ii. 9, where the representatives of the original 
apostles gave the right hands of fellowship not only to Saint Paul, 
but also to Barnabas, and, consequently, acknowledged in a formal 
manner that they both were apostles of the Gentiles. Moreover, 
1 Cor. ix. 6, Barnabas is named by Saint Paul himself in such a 
way as to imply that he was an apostle as well as Saint Paul the 
apostle. Barnabas is Joseph Barnabas, a Levite of Cyprus, men- 
tioned in Acts iv. 36, and is possibly identical with Joseph Barsab- 
bas of Acts i. 23. The latter was one of the two men whose names 
were proposed as candidates for the office which had been deserted 
by the traitor. According to Acts ix. 27 and xi. 25, it was Barna- 
bas who acted as Saint Paul’s sponsor, or who, to use a modern 
phrase, discovered him. Whether that is correct is, however, 
doubted by some, because it is difficult to harmonise it with the 
above discussed statements of the Epistle to the Galatians. But 
it nowhere appears that Barnabas was invested by the Twelve with 
anything like apostolic authority, previous to Gal. ii. 9, although . 
he may have come very near to being numbered with them. All 
we learn is that he was a very generous man and possessed the gift 
of preaching, although not to such a degree as Saint Paul. He be- 
came an apostle because as a preacher of the gospel he was not 
satisfied with staying permanently at Antioch, but like Paul pre- 
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ferred to. lead a wandering life and for quite a time did so in com- 
pany with Saint Paul. 

Rom. xvi. 7, two other apostles, Andronicus and Junias, are 
named. The verse reads: ‘‘Salute Andronicus and Junias, my 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, who are notable among the apostles, 
who also were in Christ before me.” The phrase ‘‘who are notable 
among the apostles” indicates that there must have been quite a 
number of apostles, besides the Twelve, Saint Paul, Barnabas, 
and these two otherwise entirely unknown men. Gal. i. 19, James 
the Lord’s brother is mentioned as one of the apostles, although 
his name does not occur as one of the Twelve. According to 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, several of the brothers of the Lord must have been engaged 
in apostolic labors. 1 Thess. ii. 6, the writers of that epistle call 
themselves apostles. Cap. i. 1, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy are 
enumerated as the joint authors. The conclusion is that Silvanus 
and Timothy were also apostles. The plural in the first passage 
does certainly not refer to Saint Paul alone. For shortly after- 
wards, 1 Thess. ii. 18, it reads: ‘‘We wished to come to you, I 
Paul even both once and twice.” Lightfoot refers also to 1 Cor. 
xv. 6-8, as rendering it probable that, even before Saint Paul’s con- 
version, the Christian Church possessed more than twelve apostles. 
For in those verses a distinction is made between the Twelve and 
all the apostles. The words in question are: ‘‘He appeared to 
Cephas, then to the Zwelve, then he appeared to more than five 
hundred brethren at once. . ., then he appeared to James, then to 
ail apostles ; last of all he appeared also to me.” 

That the door to the apostolate stood wide open to all who had 
the intellectual qualities of an apostle is finally emphasised by the 
phenomenon of false apostles even in the New Testament Age. 
Lightfoot remarks with regard to them : 


‘It may be added that only by such an extension of the office could any foot- 
ing be found for the pretensions of the false apostles, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13, Rev. ii. 2. 
Had the number been definitely restricted, the claim of these interlopers would 
have been self-condemned.” 


Paul writes in 2 Cor. xi. 13: 
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‘*Such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 
apostles of Christ." 


And in Rev. ii. 2 we read: 


‘Thou hast tried those who say they are apostles and are not, and found them 
liars." 

The inference is that there must have been a rather great 
number of false apostles, which in turn implies that also the true 
apostles were numerous. Moreover, the very existence of false 
apostles proves definitely that there was in the Apostolic Church 
no board of Church-officials by whom men were licensed to travel 
as apostles. For such a board would, in the first place, have been 
very careful in selecting proper candidates, and would, in the sec- 
ond place, have promptly revoked such a license if an apostle 
should have afterwards become unworthy of his high calling. False 
apostles in the Apostolic Church can only be explained on the sup- 
position that any one could become an apostle if he saw fit to do 
so, without asking for anybody’s consent or approval. 

These conditions still prevailed at the time when the Didache 


was written. Chapters XI and XIII of that book treat of apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. The first paragraph lays down the gene- 
ral principle as to the attitude of the congregration with regard to 


those men: 


‘* Whosoever shall come and teach you all these things aforesaid, receive him. 
But when he that teaches turns about and teaches another doctrine so as to destroy, 
do not listen to him; but if he shall teach so as to increase righteousness and 
knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord.” 


Then follow, in Chap. XI, special instructions concerning the 
reception and treatment of apostles and prophets and Chap. XIII 
of prophets and teachers. 

In these chapters it is clearly seen that, at the time when the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles was written, the apostles were 
still itinerant preachers, and even more so than in the Apostolic Age, 
for they were not permitted to stay longer at the same place than 
two days at the utmost. The prophets, on the other hand, were 
settled preachers. The apostolate as well as the office of prophet 
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and teacher could still be entered into without any formality. The 
congregations were indeed entitled and obliged to judge all that 
pretended to be apostles and prophets. But they were judged not 
on the strength of credentials they might have been able to offer, 
but on the strength of their teaching and conduct; and everybody, 
without exception, who was found teaching the same doctrine 
that was contained in the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles was to 
be received ‘‘as the Lord.” 

The importance of this testimony, in confirmation of what we 
have learned from the New Testament, is very great and has to be 
considered the greater the younger the Didache shall prove to be. 
At present, the authorities are inclined to make it a rather late 
writing. Harnack, for instance, attempts to show that the book 
was composed somewhere between 135 and 165 A. D. While I 
personally am of the opinion that the Didache belongs to the Chris- 
tian literature of the first century, and that just on account of such 
precepts as those concerning apostles, prophets, and teachers, I 
am well pleased with accepting the year 150 as the date of its birth. 
That would definitely prove that for over one hundred years the 
apostolate and the episcopate were two entirely different offices, 
which existed side by side and had each its separate task. The 
force of this conclusion would in no wise be weakened, if we had to 
admit that the Didache belongs to the first century of the Christian 
era. For the apostles of this book are certainly not the apostles of 
the New Testament, but successors of them. 

The doctrine of Apostolic Succession is accordingly not sup- 
ported by our sources of the history of the Apostolic Age. It has 
to be considered rather as a later attempt to explain the fact that 
the episcopate gradually superseded and assumed the functions of 
the apostolic and prophetic offices in addition to its own preroga- 
tives. If there ever was anything like Apostolic Succession, in the 
sense that the first apostles appointed those who were to succeed 
to their office and authority, the successors of the first apostles 
must be recognised, not in the bishops of the first generation of 
Christians, but in the apostles of the second generation, ete. 

But the result of this investigation is still more decisive. For 
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it is evident that even in the line of apostles there existed nothing 
like Apostolic Succession in the Catholic meaning of that term. 
The first apostles did not appoint those that were with them and 
after them to do apostolic work. The only rule was the inner call- 
ing. Whosoever gained in any way the conviction that God and 
Jesus Christ desired him to be an apostle, could go forth preaching 
the gospel and assuming the title of apostle. The Christian con- 
gregations were obliged to respect such self-appointed apostles, 
provided their teaching was not destructive of what, according to 
the Didache, the Twelve Apostles had taught, and their behavior 
not opposed to the rules of apostolic conduct as stated in that 
book. On these conditions, any itinerant preacher was entitled to 
exercise the authority of an apostle and demand the same honor 
as would have been accorded to the Lord himself. 

But it must be asked why the apostolate disappeared, ap- 
parently all at once, without leaving the slightest trace of its exist- 
ence beyond the age of the New Testament and the time to which 
we are referred by the Didache. The date at which it has become 
extinct is entirely unknown. That much, however, is sure, it can- 
not have continued to exist very long after the first appearance of 
the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles. For in that case Christian 
apostles would be mentioned in later writings, and the more so, 
if the Didache was compiled after the middle of the second cen- 
tury. In order to discover the original cause which produced an 
evidently sudden and universal abolition, or discontinuance, of the 
apostolate, till it was revived by the Protestant Evangelist of the 
nineteenth century, we must return to the Apostolic Age and the 
apostle Paul, who in all probability has to be held responsible for 
having undermined his own office. 

Saint Paul preached the gospel without accepting any material 
compensation. That is a well-established fact, mentioned in quite 
a number of passages both in the Acts and in his own Epistles. 
Acts xx. 33-34, in the course of his farewell-address to the elders 
of Ephesus, he is made to say : 


‘'T have coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. You yourselves know 
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that these my hands have ministered unto: my necessities and to them that were 
with me.” ; 

He further writes: 

‘Tl have preached to you the gospel of God gratuitously.” (2 Cor. xi. 7.) 

‘*You remember, brethren, our labor and travail. For working night ‘and day 
in order not to become a burden to any of you, we preached ‘unto you the Gospel 
of God.” (1 Thess. ii. 9.) 

‘‘We did not eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought with labor and 
travail night and day that we might not be chargeable to any of you.” (2 Thess. 
iii. 8.) 

‘Have we not power to eat and drink? Have we not power to take along a 
sister as wife? Even as the other apostles and the brothers of the Lord and Ce- 
phas? Or have only I and Barnabas not power to abstain from working ?” (1 Cor. 
ix. 4-6.) 

Only on rare occasions the apostle seems to have accepted 
gifts from Christian friends. 

In order to follow his apostolic mission in such a way, Saint 
Paul had both to remain single and to engage in manual labor 
wherewith to earn a living. He did that in his capacity as a tent- 
maker. As such he worked, for instance, at Corinth with Aquila 
and Priscilla, as is related Acts xviii. 1-3. The passages quoted 
above, however, indicate at the same time quite distinctly that not 
Saint Paul alone worked at a trade, while doing missionary work, 
but that his companions and colleagues followed his example. Of 
Barnabas, this is stated in the above-cited passage. Besides, the 
first person plural in the two passages from the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians renders it highly probable that Silvanus and Timothy 
did the same. We have therefore to assume that the Gentile 
Christians came to consider such a mode of existence as becoming 
a true apostle. 

The original apostles and the apostles among the Jews in gen- 
eral did not conform with Saint Paul in this respect. They were, 
as far as we are able to judge, without exception, married, took 
their families with them on their missionary expeditions, and sup- 
ported themselves as well as their families by what they received 
in return for their missionary work from those among whom and 
for whose benefit they labored. Their energies and abilities were 
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all concentrated upon preaching the gospel. This is stated quite 
plainly and unmistakably in 1 Cor. ix. 4-6, which has been given 
above in full. The questions asked by, Saint Paul undoubtedly 
imply that the other apostles and the brothers of the Lord and 
Cephas ate and drank at the expense of their converts, that they 
travelled accompanied by their wives, and that they forbore doing 
manual labor. 

This difference led to important results. Saint Paul had in- 
deed from the very beginning chosen the wider field, inasmuch as 
he did not confine himself to his own countrymen. This advantage 
over the original apostles, however, was immensely increased by 
his serving as apostle gratuitously. It is of course much easier to 
convince and convert people when the preacher does not make any 
demands upon their purses, but asks alone for their mental assent 
to the new doctrine, than when one has to rely from the very first 
moment on the willingness of his would-be disciples to make sacri- 
fices for the support of the teacher. The combination of these two 
factors explains why Saint Paul was so infinitely more successful 
in spreading belief in Jesus Christ than the original apostles, so 
that he was in a position to boast: ‘‘I have labored more abun- 
dantly than they all.” 

But why did the Twelve not adopt the same method? They 
had in their youth all become inured to some kind of manual labor 
and might even as fishermen have found remunerative occupation 
as easily as Saint Paul in numerous cities along the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The simple answer is that they refrained from 
imitating Saint Paul because the great apostle of the Gentiles was 
wrong in that respect, and because they felt in conscience bound 
to obey an implicit command of their Lord. Saint Paul himself 
has proved convincingly, 1 Cor. ix. 7-14, that the way of the Twelve 
was right. It was right, in the first place, on the ground of com- 
mon sense. The apostle proposes the question: 


‘* Who ever serves as soldier at his own expense? Who plants a vineyard and 
does not eat of its fruit? Who tends a flock and does not eat of the milk of the 
flock?” 
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He further quotes, in support of the position taken by the 
Twelve and their co-workers, the Old Testament precept : 


‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle the threshing ox.” 


Therein he finds, in accordance with the allegorical method 
of Scripture explanation in vogue among his Jewish teachers, a di- 
rect reference to the apostles of Jesus Christ. He asserts that it is 
only just and proper on the part of those to whom the gospel is 
preached to show their gratitude and recognition by offering mate- 
rial gifts in return for the spiritual gifts which they receive. He 
also calls attention to the universal custom that priests were en- 
titled to a portion of all the sacrifices presented at their shrine. 
But, what is by far the most important argument, he states that 
the apostles of the Jews were obeying a commandment of Jesus 
Christ in relying for their support on those to whom they preached. 
For verse 14 we read: : 


‘«The Lord commanded those that preach the gospel to live of the gospel.” 


The commandment of the Lord to which Saint Paul refers is 
preserved, Matt. x. 9-10: 
‘‘ Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses nor a scrip for your 


journey neither two coats nor sandals nor a staff. For the laborer is worthy of his 
food." 


These words are sometimes misinterpreted. They are imme- 
diately preceded by the other precept: ‘‘Gratuitously you received, 
gratuitously give.” It is, therefore, imagined that the objects of 
the two verbs ‘‘receive” and ‘‘give” is the gospel. But there is 
not the least reason to be discovered why in this case the general 
rule should not be applied, namely, that a word or idea left to be 
understood has to be implied from what directly goes before. The 
immediately preceding sentences are: 


‘* Heal such as are sick, cleanse lepers, raise dead persons, cast out devils.” 


Accordingly, that which the disciples had received and were 
to give gratuitously was the art and power of healing diseases. 
Such a commandment must indeed be considered as very proper 
and even necessary. For that power might have tempted them to 
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neglect their apostolic work and turn to acquiring material wealth. 
People have always proved willing to pay any price for having 
their health restored. As far as the apostles were physicians they 
had to work gratuitously, but as far as they preached the gospel 
they were laborers worthy of their food, which, as a matter of 
course, comprised all the necessities of life. 

Saint Paul, on the other hand, did not conform to the com- 
mandment of Jesus Christ and of common sense, but followed 
rather the example of his old teachers, the Scribes, or Rabbis. 
For the fact that he was a tent-maker must not lead us to the con- 
clusion that he became the greatest apostle of Christ in spite of be- 
ing simply a journeyman. The Apostle was in the first place a 
scholar, and it was in his capacity of divinity student that he also 
made tents. It was a universally recognised rule among the Scribes, 
not to accept remuneration for their teaching, but to make a living 
in some other way. Talmud and Midrash, the old Jewish commen- 
taries of the Pentateuch, contain a number of sentiments to that 
effect. There occur, for instance, such passages as: 


‘* Wisdom forsakes him to whom it serves as a means of making money. 

‘Scholarship which is not united with manual labor does not last and leads to 
sin. 

‘' Pay attention, besides to theology which you love, also to a trade.” 

Wiinsche, a scholar who has contributed explanations of pas- 
sages in the first three Gospels from Talmud and Midrash, and 
from whose book the just cited maxims have been borrowed, says 
in addition : 

‘¢ The renowned teachers of the Law, in order to gain a livelihood, followed 


either a trade or were engaged in' agriculture or commerce or even did the work 
of a common day-laborer." 


In imitating the example of the Scribes rather than the pre- 
cedent set by Jesus himself and his original apostles, Saint Paul 
was controlled by motives which, notwithstanding all respect due 
to the great apostle, are not entirely creditable to him as Christian. 
For he himself tells us that he was guided therein by personal am- 
bition. He wished to perform an opus supererogatum, to have 
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something to boast of as against the original apostles.. His words 
to this effect are found 1 Cor. ix. 15-18 and cannot be misunder-: 
stood. 


‘It would be better for me to die than that anybody should make my glorying 
void. For when I preach the Gospel, I have no matter for glorying. For a com- 
pulsion lies upon me. For woe is unto me, if I should not preach the Gospel. For 
when I do this as a volunteer, I have a reward, but when not as a volunteer, I am 
entrusted with a stewardship. What is now my reward? That in. preaching the 
Gospel I render the Gospel free of charge so as not to use my power in the Gospel." 


However mildly we may be inclined to state the case, we cannot 
exonerate Saint Paul from the odium of having in this question 
been impelled by a not Christlike desire of proving himself to be a 
greater apostle than the personal disciples of Jesus, ‘‘the more 
than apostles,” as he calls them, not without some bitterness, 2 
Cor. xi. 5. 

There is still another consideration which made Saint Paul 
anxious not to become dependent upon his congregations, but to 
remain ‘‘free from all men.” He explains this in 2 Cor. xi. 8 ff., 
where he first states that he did not accept any compensation for 
his apostolic work in Achaia. The reason was not that he loved 
the Christians of that province less than the brethren of Macedonia, 
but, as he says, verse 12: 


‘I do this and shall do this, in order to cut off the base of supplies from those 
who want a base, that wherein they boast they may be found even as we.” 


He then proceeds to stigmatise his opponents as false apos- 
tles, deceitful workers, etc. His intention in preaching the gospel, 
without living of the gospel, was, consequently, to render it impos- 
sible for promoters of Judaistic tendencies to work where he had 
preached. For, in view of Saint Paul’s apparently absolute unselfish- 
ness, they, having been taught to expect a decent. living in return 
for their apostolic labors, could not fail to appear in the eyes of 
Saint Paul’s disciples as greedy and covetous persons, not deserv- 
ing the name'of apostles. The apostle of the Gentiles did not ap- 
ply this test openly and directly to the original apostles, but he 
came very near doing so, and must undoubtedly have rendered it 
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very unpleasant for them to call on congregations which he had 
founded, and where his type of an apostle was recognised: as the 
only true one. The companions and followers of the Twelve were 
entirely barred from access to Pauline, that is, to Gentile, Christian 
congregations, and that again came very soon to mean, from access 
to Christian congregations outside of Palestine in general. 

That those men did not give up the fight without a struggle, 
but in turn attacked Saint Paul even more vehemently than ever 
before, questioning his apostolic title as well as the soundness of 
his doctrine, is quite clear and abundantly attested by Saint Paul’s 
own Epistles. The apostle of the Gentiles, however, carried the 
day. The question of the propriety of receiving pay for apostolic 
work was of course only a side-issue in that struggle between Saint 
Paul and his Judaistic opponents. For, as we have seen, he him- 
self admits expressly the justice of their claims in this respect. 
But the self-supporting method of Saint Paul and his followers 
proved a very effective means of overcoming their adversaries who 
were bent on establishing the authority of the Jewish Law in all 
Christian congregations. In that war Saint Paul undoubtedly rep- 
resented the greater truth. But inasmuch as the end does not jus- 
tify the means, it must be doubted whether Saint Paul acted wisely 
in compelling himself and others either to live as he did or to cease 
performing the work of apostles. 

That Saint Paul’s example prevailed, although with a slight 
modification, appears clearly from the precepts of the Didache con- 
cerning the support of apostles and prophets. Chap. xi..we read: 


‘* Every apostle who comes to you shall be received as the Lord. But he shall 
not stay longer than one day If it however be necessary, he may stay also the 
second day. But if he remains three days, he is a false apostle. But when the 
apostle departs he shall accept nothing except bread till when he reaches his night- 
quarters. But if he asks for money he is a false prophet.” 


The apostles of the Didache are evidently celibates. That is 
indeed not expressly stated, very likely, because it was at that time 
unnecessary to do so, as everybody took it for granted that an 
apostle could not be married. Still, the precepts given are of such 
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a character, as to leave no room for doubt on this point. They are 
absolutely silent as to wives of apostles.. Besides, a man who was 
not allowed to stay longer at one place than two days at the utmost 
and who had to be contented with an existence allowing him only 
the barest necessities could not think of taking with him a sister as 
wife, not to speak of his children. Travelling in those times was 
as a matter of fact connected with greater hardships than to-day. 
If we, accordingly, have to admit that the apostles of the Didache 
must have been unmarried men, we have to recognise in them not 
successors of the Twelve who were married, but successors of Saint 
Paul and Barnabas who were unmarried. 

There is, indeed, a difference between. the apostles of the 
Didache and Saint Paul. The latter supported himself with: his 
own hands, whereas the former had their wants supplied by the 
congregations to which they came in the course of their wanderings. 
In this respect they might rather seem to be successors of the 
Twelve. But the proper explanation of this circumstance is to be 
found in the following consideration. The way of Saint Paul was 
specifically Jewish and is hardly met with in any other nation. It 
was certainly utterly foreign to Greek and Roman customs and 
ideas. Among the Greeks and Romans, teaching was a highly 
honored profession, and all free teachers were paid for their ser- 
vices. Therefore, if among the Christians in the Roman Empire 
the type of apostleship, represented by the original apostles, had 
been regarded as the true apostolic type, the later apostles would 
have become comparatively well-paid men. But as not the method 
of the original apostles, but that of Saint Paul served as standard, 
the actual condition in which we behold the apostles of the Didache 
has to be considered as a compromise between Greek ideas and 
customs on the one hand, and the influence of Saint Paul’s ex- 
ample on the other. The Greeks and Romans did not believe it 
proper and advisable for teachers to engage in manual labor. They 
regarded teaching in itself as well as the preparation it requires as 
sufficient work for one man and were more than willing to support 
efficient teachers. But they also knew that Saint Paul had insisted 
on not accepting pay of any kind from his disciples. The result of 
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these antagonistic influences was the rule that apostles were under 
no condition to receive pecuniary compensation, but that they were 
only entitled to enjoying the hospitality of a congregation for two 
successive days. . 

It is sometimes said that the early Christians were compelled 
to take such radical measures in order to get rid of false apostles. 
If that were really the case, they have indeed succeeded in render- 
ing it impossible for hirelings to play the part of an apostle. 
But they achieved this only by excluding at the same time all true 
disciples of Christ from that important office. No self-respecting 
man could, for any length of time, submit to being driven from 
place to place like a fugitive and vagabond. There were many 
Christians in that age who imagined the state of celibacy to be su- 
perior to that of marriage, from a religious point of view, and who 
viewed asceticism as the perfection of Christ’s morality. But even 
such people preferred to seek a place of refuge in a desert, instead 
of subjecting themselves to the incessant criticism of their charac- 
ter and motives by strangers. Moreover, those radical measures, 
if designed to prevent the rise of heresies, have proved absolutely 
ineffectual. For it is a well-known fact that the history of the 
Christian Church during its first centuries is to a very great extent 
a history of false doctrines, which are usually summed up under 
the common name of gnosticism. Nowadays the danger of hire- 
lings entering the service of the Church is certainly greater than 
ever. For ministers of the gospel are highly respected in society 
and receive in many cases large salaries. But the idea of decree- 
ing that no preacher should henceforth be paid for his services, so 
as to offer no attractions to those whose only object in life is mate- 
rial wealth, would justly be regarded as ridiculous. 

That: the early Christians thought in this respect just as we 
think, is directly confirmed by Chap. XIII. of the Didache. It 
reads : 


‘Each true prophet who desires to settle among you is worthy of his food 
All the firstlings now of the products of the wine-press and threshing-floor, of oxen 
and small cattle thou shalt take and give to the prophets. For they are your high 
priests. .. . When you bake bread, take the first and give according to the:com- 
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mandment. Likewise when you open a jar of wine or of oil, give the first part to 
the prophets. Of money, however, and of clothing and of all kind of property take 
the first part, as much as appears proper to you, and give according to the com- 
mandment.” 


These words clearly show that the tendency of the early Greek 
and Roman Church has been properly defined above. The com- 
mandment which Jesus Christ had given for the benefit of his 
apostles was known and obeyed in its widest sense. The food of 
which the laborer is worthy comprises everything, as new wine, 
grain, calves, bread, wine, oil, money, clothing, and all other things. 
But the men who received all that are not the apostles, but the 
prophets, not the itinerant, but the settled preachers. Surely such 
an arrangement could not have for its end the suppression of false 
apostles. For nothing prevented them from becoming prophets, 
instead of apostles. The example of Peregrinus Proteus, in Lu- 
cian’s satire on the Death of Peregrinus, clearly establishes that 
fact. The hero of that story became a Christian prophet (§ 11) 
and as such acquired in a short time great riches (§ 13). Yet he 
certainly was an unmitigated fraud and hireling. The absolutely 
illogical and irrational arrangement as far as the apostles are con- 
cerned, can therefore only be accounted tor on the supposition that 
Saint Paul’s example and not that of the original apostles was ac- 
cepted as obligatory by the Gentile Christians. The great apostle 
of the Gentiles is, therefore, to be held responsible for having un- 
dermined and destroyed the apostolate of the Christian Church. 

It is not our task to define what blame is to be ascribed to 
Saint Paul in this matter. We started with the intention of dis- 
covering the relation in which he stands to the Apostolic Succes- 
sion. It has, as I hope, been demonstrated that the present Church, 
as the Church of the Gentiles, was not founded by the Twelve 
Apostles, but by Saint Paul and his companions. If, therefore, 
the first bishops and deacons of our churches were really ordained 
by an apostle, that apostle did not belong to the circle of the 
Twelve, but was either Saint Paul or one of the numerous other 
Gentile apostles. Accordingly, we do not possess the least right 
to call them successors of the Twelve, because neither Saint Paul 
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nor his assistants were successors of the Twelve. But even if it 
could be proved that the first Gentile bishops and deacons were 
ordained by the Twelve, that act would in no way make them suc- 
cessors of the Twelve. For the apostles both of the Foreskin and 
of the Circumcision were succeeded by other apostles and would 
have been succeeded by such up to the present time, if Saint Paul 
had not rendered that impossible by compelling his successors to 
serve withqut recompense. 


Wma. WEBER. 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE PERSONIFYING PASSION IN YOUTH 
WITH REMARKS UPON THE SEX 
AND GENDER PROBLEM. 


HOSE who like to find in the evolution of the individual the 

reappearance of the stages through which the race has passed, 

will be disposed to look upon the remarkable tendency to personify 

recorded in the following pages as indicating an unusually well 
marked and protracted animistic stage. 

Considered from the standpoint of philology, the following 
record will suggest the gender and sex problem.’ Philologists have 
not yet come to an agreement as to the origin of the puzzling use 
made of gender in the naming of inanimate objects. Why, for in- 
stance, does the French say /a porte, /a lune, /a beauté and / livre, 
Ze soleil, Je retour? The plausible theory of Herder, Adelung, and 
Grimm—until recently without rival, but now attacked by several, 
Brugmann of Leipzig in particular—holds that gender in language 
reflects simply the tendency of the early man to personify and sex- 
ualise lifeless objects. Those giving the impression of the charac- 
teristics associated more particularly with the male sex were looked 
upon as masculine and designated accordingly. This theory has 
recently received the support of Gustav Roethe (1890).? 

Many of the psychological arguments brought to bear upon the 
Adeling-Grimm theory by Brugmann and others lack foundation. 
Brugmann asserts for instance that ‘‘Grimm’s theory ascribes to 
the Indo-Europeans a mental condition which we cannot harmonise 





1 My attention was drawn to this point by the editor of this review. 
2See the Preface to the third vol. of the third edition of Grimm's Grammar. 
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with what we actually know of the mental life of man and of the 
races”... ‘‘for primitive man the external world was mostly mat- 
ter, material, just as it is for us to-day, but to him even more so 
perhaps than to us.”.... ‘‘Why should one think that primi- 
tive man overloaded language with personal metaphors instead of 
impersonal?”! This is a statement which goes directly against 
the teachings of modern Anthropological and Child psychology. 
Grimm's explanation need not be interpreted as meaning that the 
gender differentiation had to be accompanied from the first and in 
every case by sexualisation. Objects may well have been personi- 
fied and have received the grammatical distinctions characteristic 
of the male and female sex, although there has been no taking into 
account of physical sex; a child may personify a tree and classify 
it among the male or female objects, although for him physical sex 
does not exist. We may also take into consideration the fact that 
if the formal gender is not found in every language, it pervades 
the languages of those peoples which manifest in their:religions and 
in their life generally a particularly strong tendency to sexual im- 
agery, as is the case, for instance, with the Semitic family. 

However this may be, the remarkable tendency of Mrs. X to 
personify when a child and, later on, to personify and sexualise— 
a tendency which in a lesser degree is not unusual in children and 
youth of our civilisation—will be of interest to those whose atten- 
tion has been drawn to the sex and gender problem in language. 

Whatever the interpretation one may place upon the disclo- 
sures here related, the glimpse of light they throw into the inner 
life of a person, not as unusual as most people will imagine, will no 
doubt be to many a revelation of the wide differences existing be- 
tween individuals though they be of the same social class and civi- 
lisation. For, it must be owned that despite our increasing altruism 
and the realism of our novelists, playwrights, poets and painters, 
we still find it difficult to look upon other human beings as differing 
from ourselves to any considerable extent. 





1From Zhe Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders in the Indo-European 
Languages, a lecture translated by Ed. Y. Robbins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1897. 
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At the close of the paper we have indicated the momentous 
influence that a personifying habit, such as is displayed by Mrs. X, 
must have upon religious life. 


The curious associations existing in some minds between vow- 
els and colors formed the subject of the conversation at a recent 
dinner at which I was a guest. Illustrations of mental forms and 
of pseudo-chromesthesia were given, and one of the company told 
of the amusing vagaries into which some French ‘‘decadent” poets 
had been led by a misunderstanding of the facts. He mentioned 
the famous Sonne? des Voyelles of Arthur Rimbaud; the still more 
surprising /nstrumentation Verbale'of René Ghil, a treatise in which 
the latter-day poets will find the fixed musical value of each vowel 
and of each consonant; and, the climax of it all, the crazed at- 
tempt of M. Rounardo and Mme. Framen de Labrély to produce 
a symphony not of sound only but of sensations of different kinds. 
As freaks of the imagination were in order, and many strange 
experiences were being told, our hostess said with an uneasy 
smile that for her neither letters nor sounds had a color value, 
but that the figures were either male or female and had each a 
well-marked individuality. There was too little encouragement in 
the incredulous or quizzical looks of several of those present to in- 
duce her to proceed with her revelations, but later on, in private, 
she readily satisfied my curiosity, and I now place her statements 
before the reader together with a few comments and no apology, 
feeling sure that a bit of individual psychology bringing to light 
some features of the hidden physiognomy of a fellow being can 
hardly be lacking in interest and may very well lead to a better 
understanding of those with whom, though in daily contact, we so 
often fail to ‘‘make connexion.” What did Sentimental Tommy’s 
teacher know of the real hero of Mr. Barrie’s novel? Never once 
did he meet Stroke, although Tommy was in his class-room all the 
the year round.! , 





1 A’somewhat similar case will be found recorded in the Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, Vol. II., under the title ‘‘The Individuality of Numbers.” 
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The lady I am writing of—let her be called Mrs. X—was not 
acquainted with any experience, similar to her own ; moreover, she 
had never given a systematic account of what is related in ‘this 
paper, and only rarely had she mentioned the facts in a general 
way, as, for instance, recently at the dinner-table. When a child, 
she took it for granted that there was nothing unusual in her ideas 
about numbers, trees, etc., and consequently did not speak of it. 
Occasionally when she happened to make some reference to her 
‘sold nurse’”—an apple-tree peeping at night into her room—she 
discovered that she was not understood by her playmates and so 
she would say no more about it. It is only when about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age that Mrs. X realised clearly that her mental 
life differed in this respect from that of most people, but she never 
felt particularly uneasy on that score. It may not be useless for 
the writer to affirm here his confidence in the exactness of the lady’s 
statements. She was desirous of giving a faithful account of what 
was wanted, a thing she is as able to do as the average person of 
good judgment and of culture. 


‘tFigure One, said Mrs. X, is distinctly negative; it does 
not interest me, but it is a Him.”—A Him?!—*Yes, he goes about 
in trousers. He is grown up and slender; but beyond that I never 
had a clear idea of what he was like. 

‘¢Two is also a man, good looking, fresh-complexioned and 
blonde—a commonplace person, a sort of brother to Three.”— 
What do you mean by a sort of brother #—‘* Well, he is a brother, but 
does not seem to be intimate with him ; they have nothing particu- 
lar to do with each other. Two is a little older than Three. I do 


not know about the color of his eyes. 

‘*Three is a pretty girl about sixteen with curly hair anda 
rosy complexion, rather unreflective and very merry. She is per- 
fectly devoted to Four, who makes light of her.” 

‘‘Four is a brunette, very handsome, very clever, so much 
more clever than Three! She is reserved ; people might think of 





1The author's queries are ‘put in italics. 
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her as being haughty, but she is really very nice. I am very fond 
of her. For Three, she has a kind of affectionate endurance... 
-you know, she is so much more clever than Three! 

‘¢As to Five, she is a very ‘frumpy’ old person, tiresome, and 
flavorless. She wears a wig and lives in a boarding-house. A little 
fat; don’t you know, a sort of figure five. It is so easy to hood- 
wink her; she is awfully slow of comprehension. She is always 
acting chaperon for the others.”—J did not suppose there would be 
a call for chaperons in your figure-world?—‘‘Oh, yes, she accom- 
panies the young women when they go anywhere.” 

As I was taking down her last remarks, Mrs. X suddenly ex- 
claimed in the voice of one who is making a discovery, ‘‘Isn’t it 
strange? It occurs to me that it is always summer. I don’t be- 
lieve it ever was winter ; is it not queer! Girls are always wearing 
summer dresses.”’ : 

Before you go on won't you tell me whether the personality of these 
figures is present to your mind whenever you see or think of a number? 
—‘‘As soon as I dwell an instant on them their personality mate- 
rialises, but it remains unnoticed if I am in a hurry, or if the arith- 
metical meaning of the figures is of much concern: to me, as when 
I have my check-book in hand. When a young girl, the human 
element in the digits was of more emphatic interest to me than 
now. It has decreased during the past six years. Perhaps this 
decline coincided with great sorrows I underwent at that time. 
Since then, I have lost much of the passionate interest I took in all 
kinds of people. Otherwise their personality has not changed ; 
they remain as to age, looks, and idiosyncrasies what they always 
were, for I do not remember their ever being without the well- 
marked individuality I have been telling you about.”—J can’t very 
well conceive of the way in which these figures can be said to be alive; 
how, when, do they get into action? This appears to meso odd that it 
requires a vigorous effort of my imagination to get your meaning. 
—‘‘Why, it is plain enough! For instance, if I had to make a 
little sum, let'us say 123-+456. When those people are put like 
that, things will happen between them. Sometimes at school I 
was very much annoyed and distressed when the teacher would put 
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side by side people who did not belong well together ; for instance 
Eight and Three. I could not make the sum ; it could not be done, 
that is all. I must say that their doings were not quite spontane- 
ous; they were, in part at least, semi-consciously guided by me, 
somewhat as when playing with dolls. I would play with figures 
at times to defeat punishment, when it consisted of an arithmetical 
task. I have always abhorred arithmetic, as everything else de- 
manding concentration of mind. I used to have very exciting times 
with my figures. But, although I might wilfully contrive happen- 
ings between them, their character was fixed and beyond my power 
to modify. In idle moments, and I managed to finda great many 
such moments, I would develop on my slate a human appearance 
for numbers; and I would often feel that I was not doing justice 
to their characters when writing them down. But this is a digres- 
sion; I have not finished introducing you to the digits. We stopped 
at six. 

‘¢ Six is a young man about twenty. A kind of masculine coun- 
terpart of Three, for whom he is suspected of entertaining tender 
feelings. His hair is curly and blonde; he is ruddy, broad-shoul- 
dered, about five feet eleven in height—an English type. He is 
very fond of boating and frequently rows on the Thames.”—Are you 
acquainted with London and the Thames?—‘‘No, I never was in Eng- 
land. 

‘¢ Seven: a decorative old piece of bric-a-brac in the shape of 
a retired lawyer or something like that, tall, thin, scrupulously 
neat in his appearance, using beautiful English, fussy in trifling 
matters. A man of distinguished bearing this decorous old Seven 
‘with his thin gray hair parted in the middle and brought forward 
at the sides. He is always predicting the weather or some impend- 
ing trouble or other; but nobody pays the slightest attention to 
him or to his prognostications. When things announced have come 
to pass he never fails to say ‘I told you so, but you would not listen 
to me.’ 

‘¢ Fight might be looked upon as a masculine counterpart of 
Four. He is about twenty-eight, tall, dark, very good-looking and 
very clever. I have the impression that he has travelled a good 
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deal. He is an accomplished person ; he fences, plays music, speaks 
several languages,—a little conceited, sarcastic, and reserved. You 
see, a very attractive fellow, and I must say that I am rather in 
love with him. He and Four distinctly care for each other, but 
they are always hurting each other’s feelings. 

‘¢Nine is an. entirely different kind of man; a hard-working, 
industrious, uninteresting person,—the sort of person that would 
be a trustee, you know: honest, intelligent, but very limited and 
without imagination. A good family man... only I don’t know 
his family. 

‘¢The compound numbers do not have asa rule a constant 
personality; only a few of them have. Nineteen for instance is a 
good deal like Four; Twenty resembles Six, and Fifteen bears a 
strong likeness to Three. You see that the personality of the sep- 
arate figures making up the numbers is for nothing in the results. 
I have no close personal interest in any of them. 

‘¢ Have you noticed that all these people are gentlefolks, or 
have beenso? Some of them have degenerated; Five for instance, 
for lack of means. She is always talking about the past, poor 
thing! She has no children.”—J? #s a very interesting collection of 
people to have around, Iam sure, but I do not yet see clearly what 
sort of life these people lead. What do they do?—‘*Some of them 
are rather inactive, but that could not be said of Three, Four, Six, 
and Eight. I have really much affection for them; they are such 
rare people! What do they do? Well, they have no end of 
love affairs. I witness most thrilling love scenes, as detailed and 
distinct as in real life.”—J¢ goes on all the time even yet?—*‘ Yes, 
even now; is it not strange that they do not learn better! But they 
do not marry, and do not grow old. Their relations with each 
other are episodic, not continued and progressive. I was telling 
you that Four and Eight frequently wound each other’s feelings. 
One of the reasons for this is that Four used to frivol with Six, a 
very nice young fellow but quite boyish. She does not do it as 
much now as in the past. Three and Six are very open in their 
expressions of regard; Three is so young, you know. They are 
often ridiculous. Three is in awe of Eight who used to tease her 
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good-humoredly. The love episodes are vivid: enough, but brief, 
because I have to pass on to other things.”-——Piease tell me when, 
on what occasion, these scenes take place.—‘'Without any particular 
occasion. They take place when I am reading in my room, or 
when at my desk, if my attention chances to be caught by a nu- 
meral. I often say to one or to the other of them, ‘Oh, I wish you 
would go away, that I might do my work,’ for it is as much of an 
interruption as if somebody were speaking to me.” 

Do you know whether the mood of your number-friends: changes 
with your own humor ?—‘‘No, it does not. They are never de- 
pressed and, as I have just noticed, they enjoy continued fair 
weather ; but what I read often suggests their actions. 

“To this day I find relief in the company of these people. 
There are times when I say to myself, ‘O that I might be left 
alone to live a while with my people’’” When I asked what was 
her relation to them, I was surprised to find that I had put an ab- 
surd question. ‘‘I have no dealings with them; of course not, I 
could not.” And when I insisted upon having a reason, she only 
repeated, ‘‘I do not know why; I simply could not. It seems 
strange you don’t understand ; though of course, you cannot since 
you don’t know them. It is like water and oil; we cannot mix.” 

On continuing to question, it came out that not only numerals, 
but also everything else, had sex and a more or less clearly marked 
individuality. ‘‘The minute I think about anything, it assumes 
personality : furniture, fruit, flowers, etc. For instance my rotating 
chair is a dullard ; he is so slow that he often makes me impatient 
and I tell him ‘Oh, go away, you stupid thing.’ When I was in 
my teens this personal side of objects filled and dominated my life. 
Trees were particularly dear to me. But I have not yet told you 
that the letters of the alphabet also have personality.. It is a much 
vaguer one than that of numbers and it is really only with the first 
letters of the alphabet that I am well acquainted. 4 is a digni- 
fied matron, handsome and distinguished. She lacks imagination, 
though. is also middle aged, sometimes a man and sometimes 
a woman.” 

At this point Mrs. X, noticing that in taking down her remar. 
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I wrote the small letters a, 4, exclaimed, ‘‘ But I am: speaking of 
capital, printed letters; only printed letters have personality. The 
small ones are the children of the large ones, but a@ is not neces- 
sarily the child of 4.” 

“C is a young man, a sort of captain, gallant and daring.” 

As Mrs, X appeared to have little more to say about letters, I 
inquired why it was that they occupied so modest a place in her 
imaginary world. ‘Might it not be,” she answered, ‘‘that the 
difficulty I experienced in learning arithmetic and my dislike for it 
account for the greater definiteness and wealth of meaning of the 
figures when compared with the letters? The very irksomeness of 
arithmetic drove me to dwell upon the personal side of the figures; 
I would thus begin to attach myself to them as I do to real per- 
sons, and they would become firmly established in my affections. 
It was not so with letters; the meaning of what I was reading 
would keep my attention and so my dreaming propensity was held 
in check. I do not know which were first, the number or the letter- 
personalities.” 

A while ago you mentioned your affection for trees. Tell me some- 
thing about it, please ?—‘*Yes, my dearest friends in nature are 
trees, apple-trees above all others. I always had a strong sense of 
their personality. A pale, thin tree is likely to bea woman. Tulip 
trees, poplars, birches, and beeches, are always women, while oaks 
are always masculine. Some species have men and women among 
them.”—And the weeping willow ?—‘It is a woman, of course. 
Apple-trees are always old people, kindly and old. I love them, 
O I just love them! When we were young, my sister and I, we 
lived much outside, running about, climbing into trees like boys. 
There was behind our house a dear apple-tree for which I had a ro- 
mantic attachment. It was rather hard to climb and I alone of 
our band of children could get into it. I had a delicious feeling 
that she was a strong mother caring for me and for the robin who 
lived in it. At night she would sometimes look into my room 
through the window. When sitting in this tree I would talk with 
her. As we went away for the winter I would leave things with 
her, my dominoes for instance, to keep until the next season to- 


“ 
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gether with the robin’s nest.”—Did you care particularly for your 
dominoes §—** Why, yes, a good deal. I should have told you that 
they were my dolls; we did not play dominoes, but dolls, with 
them. And, by the way, you may like to know that I always hated 
ready-made dolls ; they looked to me so stupid. I could not do 
what I wanted with them, while with dominoes I could accommo- 
date my fancy and turn them at any time into any kind of person I 
chose. I played dolls with dominoes until I was twelve, I believe.” 
—Did your friends know about the apple-tree’s being a foster mother 
to you #—**I hardly know, I did not think of telling them. People 
I did not like I would drive away from the neighborhood of the 
tree. I have also pleasant recollections of three plum-trees: two 
small ones who were the children and one large one. I would also 
leave things with them to keep through the winter. 

‘¢ For brooks I had a particular fondness, and, strange to say, 
I found great delight in frightening myself with them. We spent 
once two months of the summer near the Connecticut River. On 
one side of the road leading from the house to the river and then 
along its banks there were cornfields, and, beyond them, marshes 
and a small stream. I would go to the marshes almost every eve- 


ning during the two months, alone, and sit motionless, listening to 
the whispering voice of the wind in the corn and to the murmur of 


the water and then, suddenly, start for home as fast as I could run, 
seized with panic. And yet I knew there was no danger. I always 
loved solitude; whenever I could I would get off in the country 
alone. Nevertheless, I had very warm feelings for my brothers 
and sisters as well as for inanimate objects. I recall a little plaster 
figure that stood on the mantle-piece. When my sister broke it 
accidentally I secluded myself to cry, although we had never been 
allowed to play with it. In fact, since I am grown up I have often 
lamented the tenacity and the warmth of my feelings for people; 
they master me and stick to me even when they are no longer de- 
served, It is at times a heavy burden.” 


It will be hard for the many unimaginative, business-ridden 
Americans to see in a form of consciousness so different from theirs 
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anything more than the over-indulgence of a lively fancy, such as 
most of us are guilty of at some time or other during adolescence; 
it indicates merely an hypertrophied disposition to dreamery not 
worth talking about, they will say. Such an opinion falls short, it 
seems, of a sufficient appreciation of the case. An anthropomorphic 
passion such as the one revealed here is characteristic of a psycho- 
Jogical type from which the matter-of-fact, analytical, objective, 
person is as far removed as one human being can well be from an- 
other of the same civilisation. No doubt Mrs. X is gifted with a 
riotous imagination, but, although necessary, this quality of mind 
is not at all adequate as an explanation; why should it spend itself 
in the creation of living persons out of inanimate objects? That is 
the trait which particularises the case of Mrs. X. It betokens, it 
is evident, the existence of peculiar affective forces. Under their 
guidance the intellect creates a world in which hard facts are but 
scantily represented, and yet a world potent in the formation of 
the person’s opinions, judgments, and, most of all, in the molding 
of her affective attitudes towards, and reactions to, the world of 
objective existences. 

We will not attempt to trace the influence that this mental 
make-up must infallibly exercise on the psychological physiognomy. 
It would be a task beyond the scope of this paper. Neither shall 
we try to adduce reasons for the connexion between specific objects 
and particular personalities: why seven is a ‘‘ decorative old piece 
of bric-a-brac,” why the apple-tree is a devoted foster mother, or 
why three and six, as also four and eight, stand for assorted couples, 
the smaller number being the female and its double the male, are 
queries of subordinate interest. Mere chance, the looks of the 
thing, its quality or virtue, its situation, and many other properties 
and contingencies, will account for these associations. We shall 
limit ourselves to a few considerations touching the influence of 
the passion of Mrs. X on her religious life. 

The vividness of one’s religious sentiments, and consequently 
the power of religion, is, at least at a certain intellectual level, 
closely dependent upon the ability to form and to:maintain a clear 
apprehension of the divinity under an anthropomorphic form. 
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There are unfortunate persons, true lovers of virtue, who, despite 
the best of dispositions, are denied the benefits of religion. They 
know of it only what the initiated affirm to be its accessories: ethi- 
cal, judicial, and esthetic impressions and ideas, and this simply 
because of their deficiency in that particular kind of affective imagi- 
nation with which Mrs. X appeared to be so remarkably gifted and 
without which the clothing of the efficient principle of the universe 
in human shape is hardly possible. 

We thought that Mrs. X had probably been able early in life 
to endow the divine with a lusty personal reality and had main- 
tained with Him a lively and continued intercourse. But this con- 
jecture was not entirely justified by her statements concerning her 
childhood. She said: ‘‘I don’t think I bothered with God when 
I was a child, except when frightened. Usually I did not care a 
button for Him. I would say my prayers as directed, but auto- 
matically ; it meant very little to me. Only if I got into a plight I 
would cling with the completest faith to what I had been taught 
about God’s power and his readiness to answer our prayers. It 
was then a source of great comfort to me.” It is clear that God 
was not to her the everpresent Friend and Companion, but only a 
far-off, mighty, and uncongenial personage whom one lets alone as 
much as possible. Other beings, discerned through the physical 
appearance of nature, lay nearer to her heart and to her imagina- 
tion, and engrossed her attention to the exclusion of God. This, 
after all, is perfectly natural and healthy. 

‘When we pass from childhood to adolescence and maturity, 
the problem in hand assumes a highly serious aspect. Of the pos- 
sible outcomes the following are worthy of consideration. She 
might have followed the way leading to the disintegration of the 
traditional feeling and willing Divinity and replaced it by impersonal 
cosmic forces molding the physical as well as the moral universe into 
an organic system. In this case, her peculiar way of reacting to her 
environment helping her, she might have found in the feeling of 
unity with the cosmos an effective religious power not very differ- 
ent in quality from the sense of physical and moral dependence 
upon God said to be the root of the religious consciousness. Or, 
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if this conception of the universe was not within her possibilities, 
the criticism, unavoidable at her stage of culture, threatening de- 
struction to an anthropomorphic Divinity, might have been held in 
abeyance by her love for the personal and her thirst for intercourse 
with feeling and willing creatures. In this latter case she would 
present the instructive and not infrequent spectacle of a person 
thrusting back light to keep possessions accounted dear. A person 
with the psychic endowment of Mrs. X might do this successfully, 
provided scientific training had not strengthened beyond control 
the need for clear conceptions and the habit of facing all problems 
irrespective of their affective consequences to one’s self. The ad- 
vantage to her of this insecure position is that she would escape 
the pathetic torments endured by many sensitive and religiously in- 
clined souls. In this connexion one is reminded of the case of the 
unfortunate Romanes. " 
These and similar thoughts having crossed our mind, we could 
not refrain from asking Mrs. X to let us peep into her religious 
consciousness, and as we had a set of printed questions prepared 
for an investigation in the field of religion, we handed her a copy 
of these. Many devout people ‘had found no objection whatsoever 
to answering them. When she had read the first queries and had 
fully grasped their purpose, she recoiled in evident distress. Her 
confused apologetic refusal implied that she did not dare look her 


beliefs squarely in the face; only to think of it threw her into a 


panic. When asked how this was, she made no difficulty in acknowl- 
edging that inquisitiveness in this part of her life might mean death 
to many a cherished and indispensable persuasion. 


James H. Leusa. 
Bryn Mawr Co.tece, Pa. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC LAW AND 
SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION.’ 


HE search for the occult causes, the hidden springs, that move 
the machinery of that great and unending panorama of sensu- 

ous phenomena which we call the universe, is as old as the human 
mind itself. The explanatory principles of the world, the elements 
from which it was supposed to have been constructed, were called 
by the Greeks dpxd&, which means the beginnings, the ultimate ele- 
ments. These architectonic elements, the primordial mosaics and 
building-blocks of every world-view, took their distinctive form and 
coloring from the type of individual and national mind, the stage 
of civilisation, the dominant characteristics of the thought and oc- 
cupation of the period. With the savage they were spiritual and 
animistic; with the Hindus they were mystical and ultra-esoteric ; 
with the Jews, ethical and theological ; with the Phoenicians, if any- 
thing, commercial; with the Romans, political and juristic; with 
the Greeks, more abstract and in every way more symmetrical: the 
cobbler cannot eliminate his last from his world-view; the tailor 
his goose. They all represented abstractions, more or less partial 
and incomplete, of the features of reality; they were rarely com- 





1The present paper was read before the Physical Section of the Science Club 
of Northwestern University at Evanston, in February, 1899, and in part also before 
the Chicago branch of the Esoteric Extension, in December, 1898. This latter oc- 
casion will account for the frequent references to mysticism. The paper does not 
profess to be a discussion of all the aspects of the intricate problem indicated by 
its title, but is intended rather to emphasise and elucidate some of the more salient 
points of, view that have issued from relatively recent research in the philosophy of 
science. On this point and in order to dispense with detailed references in each 
case, the author wishes to acknowledge at the outset his general indebtedness to the 
works of Dr. Paul Carus, and especially to those of Prof. Ernst Mach of Vienna. 
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prehensive ; they rarely embraced the essential and the universal. 
But they all bore the same distinctive trait; they were an effort for 
mental economy,—an attempt to reconstruct the Many from the 


One, to fix the incessant and dizzying flux of events by a few sim- 
ple and familiar concepts: they were all more or less monistic. 

To trace the development of all these varied struggles of the 
human intellect to compass Being, from their initial crudity to the 
refinements of modern monism, is the business of the history of 
philosophy and science; we are concerned here with the central 
and linking concepts only of these attempts at explaining the 
world,—the concept of natural law and the nature of scientific ex- 
planation generally. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NOTION OF LAW. PYTHAGOREANISM, 
AND THE SCIENCE OF THE GREEKS. 


Psychologically speaking, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the concepts of natural causality and natural law, in their 
modern scientific acceptation, are parcel of the primitive and nec- 
essary furnishing of the mind. Like all other things in nature, 
they too are products of evolution.!. They have grown and consti- 
tuted themselves in the human brain from the very simplest begin- 
nings, and have passed through all the demonstrable stages of de- 
velopment of that magnificent and multifarious commonwealth of 
feelings, images, and concepts, which we call the human soul. 
Starting with mere sense-impressions of regular sequences or of 
periodicities (as the succession of day and night, the recurrence of 
the seasons, etc.), and taking initial shape merely as vague and sub- 
conscious sentiments of happenings-before and happenings-after, 
—being more in the nature of expectations than convictions: then, 
by the continuing incessant action of external nature and the re- 
sponsive reflective action of internal nature, the mind itself, gradu- 
ally assuming the: aspect of a composite photograph, with every- 
thing blurred but the essential features; and finally by a supreme 
and absolute effort of abstraction stripping themselves of every 





'Ribot, Evolution of General Ideas, pp. 180 et seq. 
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vestige of their concrete forms :—these concepts of natural causality 
and natural law have, in the world in which we have taken our be- 
ing, evolved along with us through every ascending stage from the 
phase in which they led the geese of an English village to the 
town-square on market day, in the expectation of finding the spilt 
grains of corn,} to the magnificent outbursts of determinism which 
characterised the utterances and the achievements of a Newton 
and a Laplace, and the conceptions of a D’Alembert and a Kirch- 
hoff. 

Even in historical times the transformations wrought in these 
concepts have been nothing short of marvellous. The ideas of 
natural law and of causality which obtained in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries differed totally from the ideas held by antiquity 
on this subject, and differ greatly from the ideas held by scientists 
to-day. To the Romans, the order of nature, like the order of 
their empire, was entirely social and juristic; their conceptions of 
law and causality were based upon their own most immediate ex- 
perience,—that of a police force ; and it was this conception that 
was given to the Christian science and the Christian philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. But mingled with it was the horrible legacy 
from the East,—a legacy of portents, miracles, catastrophies, mon- 
sters, and freaks, which made of Nature a veritable pandemonium 
of disconnected events and erratic happenings. Such is the picture 
portrayed in the companion-pieces to the Revelation of St. John 
that sprang up mushroom-like in Asia Minor in the first centuries 
of our era; a picture in which every tribal deity and demiurge 
shaped Nature to conform to the demands of his own special 
prophets. 

But in all this vast expanse of Stygian darkness was one bright 
spot, which had its inception in the dimmest epochs of the past, 
which shone with intense brilliancy for a few ages, then flickered 
and went out, till it was relighted in the sixteenth century. I refer 
to the philosophy and science of Greece. Here the conception of 
the universe as a law-determined cosmos took its being, and its 





1 Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p. 314. 
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rise was concomitant with the development of Grecian Mathe- 
matics. 

The giant personality in that development, as we are consider- 
ing it, was the mystical figure of Pythagoras. It was reserved for 
him to make.a really decisive epoch in the history of science and 
philosophy. Where others had grasped only the fleeting and un- 
essential features of existence he seized the eternal, the universal, 
and the necessary. He was the first really to appreciate the réle 
which the laws of form played in any philosophical scheme of ex- 
plaining the world. He saw in mathematics, in which he was a 
great discoverer, the very backbone of existence, the core which 
ran through the universe, the support and essence, as it were, of 
Being. So successful was he in resolving reality in the crucible of 
numbers and geometric relations,—we know his explanation of 
harmony and of the motions of the planetary bodies,—that the en- 
tire science became permeated for him with a divine afflatus, and 
the secret doctrine, the genuine esotericism of truth, to which only 
the pure were admitted, was made synonymous with mathematics: 
the écwrepixé& in all the subsequent history of Pythagoreanism were 
the pa@yparexcc. 

It was indifferent that his doctrine degenerated into a numer- 
ical mysticism. He had struck the keynote which resounded 
through every philosophic and scientific symphony of the ages to 
come. He had disentangled the red thread of the universe which 
the human mind was ever afterward to follow. 

To analyse the reasons for the general failure of the Greeks in 
the experimental sciences, is not a part of our main task. Leucip- 
pus stated the atomic theory as clearly as any modern physicist ; 
Democritus formulated the doctrine of the specific energies of the 
nervous system almost as distinctly as Johannes Mueller; Anaxi- 
mander anticipated Kant and Laplace in cosmogony, Lamarck 
and Darwin in biology. Yet these speculations lacked distinctively 
the criteria that characterise their modern counterparts as science. 
Was it type of mind, lack of a sense for experimental observa- 
tion, lack of instruments of precision? Partly, but not altogether. 
Ptolemy actually measured and made a table of the refractions of 
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light in air and water (see Fig. 1), and he also knew from his calcu- 
lations of tables of chords the values of the sines of angles ; yet he 
did: not discover the law of Snell and Descartes. So, too, in astron- 
omy, there was no dearth of measurements and observations, and, 
here even, there were genuine scientific results. Whewell says the 
Greeks did not have the appropriate ideas,—which is very true; 
but we know this; what we want to know is wy they did not have 
the appropriate ideas. In point of fact the weakness of the Greeks, 
as contrasted with modern nations, in experimental science, is no 
more inexplicable than the weakness of individuals, as contrasted 
with one another. If Ptolemy did not discover the law of the re- 
fraction of light with all the facts and all the necessary intellectual 
tools in his possession, neither did Galileo discover the causes of 


PTOLEMY’S TABLE OF REFRACTION. (150 A. D.)! 





ANGLES OF INCIDENCE | ANGLES OF REFRACTION 
AS MEASURED ‘AS MEASURED EXACTER VALUES 





g° 97°17’ 
15.5° 14°47’ 
22.5° 21°54’ 
28° 28°40’ 
35° 34°52’ 
40.5° 40°16’ 

















Fig. 1. 

the action of atmospheric pumps, although he, too, knew all the 
facts. Science is a continuity ; it must not be conceived as a series 
of isolated products springing up in isolated brains, but as a con- 
tinuous product taking shape in a succession of brains ; each age 
is but an aspect of its evolution; it is not necessary that all of its 
growth should have taken place in any one nation or at any one 
time. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ANALYSIS. 


But one thing the Greeks certainly did lack which was requi- 
site to the rapid and rigorous development of physical principles, 
and that was. what moderns call mathematical analysis. Their 





1From Dannemann's Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, Leipsic, 1808. 
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strength on one side was their weakness on another. Their geom- 
etry gave them a subjective notion of harmony and necessity in the 
universe, but it did not furnish them the means of rapidly manip- 
ulating in their own minds, and of accurately following and repro- 
ducing, the course of that harmony and necessity. Their theories, 
‘their mental models of events, remained largely speculations, be- 
cause they could not readily be submitted to quantitative verifica- 
tion.! And so their notion of scientific law had not the same ob- 
jective applicability, the same demonstrability, as it has to us mod- 
erns; it remained rather a postulate of metaphysics than a truth 
which could be verified in individual instances. 

But with the development of arithmetic, algebra, and modern 
analysis, a new sphere of experience was unrolled,—a sphere of 
experience that ran parallel to physical experience, but lay imme- 
diately at hand, and was absolutely under control. Its conquest 
has been step for step the conquest of physical science, and has 
marked step for step the establishment of the concepts of law, of 
causality, and of determinism in science. With the mastery of the 
number-continuum came concomitantly the mastery of the physical 
continuum, and that almost barbaric worship of mechanical law 
which constituted the glory of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. No one can have lent himself to the impressions of the 
literature of this period without having felt the compelling truth of 
this idea. 

First came the Hindu system of numeration, then the inven- 
tion of decimal fractions, of logarithms, the solutions of cubic and 
biquadratic equations, the invention of algebraic notation and sym- 
bols, the theory of exponents, algebraic geometry, the theory of 
series, and the calculus; steadily the precision and simplicity of 
these systems and engines of thought were pushed toward perfec- 
tion, and daily the ease and mechanical certainty of their manip- 
ulation tested by the most varied applications; until finally the 





1This is almost the only difference in point of real superiority of the Kant- 
Laplace theory over that of the ancient Greek cosmogonists ; and of Kelvin’s vor- 
tex-theory over Descartes's: both Laplace and Kelvin could point to precise math- 
ematical and mechanical possibilities. 
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whole development reached its culmination with Leibnitz and John 
Bernoulli in that flower of modern mathematical thought—the no- 
tion of a function. 

It is unnecessary for me to insist here on the beautiful associa- 
tions which the notion of a ‘‘ function” awakens in the mind of the 
mathematical student—the iron necessity which links the parts that 
constitute it, the magic flow of its consequences from the simple 
mechanical performance of certain well-indicated operations. All 
who have seen and felt in the flesh the growth of an algebraic 
curve, and of the myriad yet determined forms which it is capable 
of assuming, can appreciate the conviction of the inquirers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who had achieved in this field 
their greatest triumphs, that here was the incarnation of natural 
law—the Aladdin’s lamp which they had merely to rub to see the 
universe in all its luxuriance of form spring up bodily before their 
eyes. Zo press a button, and to set in action the machinery of Na- 
ture has been the dream of the savage and the scientist alike. 


DESCARTES’S APPLICATION OF MECHANICS TO GEOMETRY. 


The union which Descartes effected between geometry and 
algebra was not purely a mathematical achievement ; it was also 
fraught with momentous consequences for mechanics and physics. 
Geometry became flesh here ; was transplanted from the realm of 
ideal form to the realm of real form; now worked from within, not 
from without, Nature; it was conceived to have a motional, a plastic, 
aspect ; and no more salient illustration of the development we are 
considering can be found than in the opening paragraphs of Book 
II. of the Géométrie (1637). Descartes objected to the ancient di- 
vision of curves into geometrical (those made with ruler and com- 
passes) and mechanical (those requiring other instruments). The 
ruler and the compasses were also machines, he said, and possessed 
no intrinsic natural precedence over other mechanisms. The es- 
sence of geometry, he remarked, was the exactitude of the reason- 
ings, not the simplicity of the mechanical appliances used as aux- 
iliaries to reasoning. And just as there was no mechanism so com- 
plicated as not to have its geometrical duplicate, so there was no 
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geometrical construct so complicated as not to have its possible 
mechanical duplicate.. (See Fig. 2.) Geometry and algebra are 
exhibited here as the counterpart of the mechanics of nature, and 
the mechanics of nature as the counterpart of algebra and geom- 
etry. And this conception was extended by Descartes’s successors 
to nature in its entirety. 


DESCARTES’S INSTRUMENT FOR THE GENERATION OF CURVES OF HIGHER 


The rod YZ is stationary; the rod YX is jointed at Y so as to form a variable 
angle with YZ. When the instrument is closed, the points 3, D, F and H meet 
at 4. When opened, the rod BC, which is fixed on and at right angles to YX, 
pushes towards Z the rod CD which is movable along and at right angles to YZ; 
in the same manner, CD pushes DZ, which moves along af right angles to YX; 
DE pushes EF; EF, FG; and so on ad infinitum. The curve traced out by the 
point 2 in this motion is a circle, while the curves traced out by the points D, /, 
#, etc., successively increase in complexity. But the latter curves, contends Des- 
cartes, are no less geometrical than the circle. Their mode of generation can be 
as distinctly and clearly conceived as that of the circle, and they.are consequently 
just as much susceptible of mathematical treatment: the possibilities of natural 
forms, in other words, are duplicated by algebraical forms and are controllable by 
them. 


THE ROLE OF THE NOTION OF FUNCTION IN SCIENTIFIC EX- 
PLANATION. 

Having examined history, let us now analyse some of the re- 
sults. 

Every department of inquiry conceives its phenomena to be 
constructed of a certain few fundamental elements—in mechanics 
it is masses, spaces, and times; in biology, it is gemmules, idio- 
plasms, plasomes, and what nots. The scientific ideal is the reduc- 
tion of the connexion of these phenomena, or of their substitutes, 
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the fundamental elements, to the form of a mathematical func- 
tion.! The problem is: Given what few simple and known events, 
how can many unknown and complicated events be obtained by 
way of deduction, that is @ srioré, or without recourse to experi- 
ence? The problem is equivalent to what in mathematics might 
be termed ‘‘the search for the form of the function”; the independ- 
ent variables, the fundamental elements, are known or posited, — 
in what manner must they be handled to produce the righ¢ values 
of the dependent variables, i. e., the unknown and sought phenom- 
ena? (In the following examples, consult the corresponding ref- 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE ROLE OF A FUNCTION IN SCIENTIFIC EXPLANA- 


Roots = ¥ (Cocflicients) 
Sensations = Log (Weights) 
Animals and Plants = /(Environment, Heredity, Selection, etc.) 
Heredity = /(Ids, Determinants, etc.) 
Heredity = F(Assimilation) ... . 
VEE gees. Tia uls Ideas = / (Theology, Metaphysics, Science) 
Society = / (Organisms, Mind). 


erences of the table of typical functions.) When Galileo discov- 
ered the law that the spaces traversed by falling bodies increased 
as the squares of the time (I); when Huygens discovered that the 
times of small oscillations of pendulums were directly proportional 





1The notion of ‘‘function”’ is essentially that of dependence. A quantity is 
said to be a function of another when its variation depends on that of the other. The 
pressure at the bottom of a vessel containing a liquid is a function of the height of 
the surface of the liquid; the circumference of a circle is a function of its radius. 
In the expressions y = x7 +x -++1, y=sinx, y=logz, the quantity y is said to be 
a function of the quantity x, because there subsists between them in each case a 
certain relation, indicated by the symbols, rendering the values of -y dependent on 
the values of x. The quantity.y is called the dependent variable, and x, which is 
supposed to be taken at will, is called the zndefendent variable. The nature of 
the relation subsisting between them is called the form of the function, and is in- 
dicated in the last two expressions by the functional symbols s#” and Jog. When 
a functional relation generally is to be expressed, then certain conventional general 
symbols are used, as in y= F(x), y=/(x), y=9(x), etc., where F, 7, 9, etc., de- 
note merely a general determinateness of connexion, afterwards to be more pre- 
cisely specified by symbols of actual operations. 
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to the square root of the length and inversely as the square root 
of the acceleration of gravity (II); when Ferrari, Descartes, and 
Euler, gave their solutions of biquadratic equations (III); when 
in psychology Weber discovered the supposed law that sensations 
of pressure varied as the logarithms of the weights causing the 
pressure (IV); when in biology Lamarck and Darwin proclaimed 
the law of the variation of organisms in accordance with the ex- 
actions of the environment and the principle of Natural Selection 
(V); when Weismann by his theory of ids and determinants (VI), 
and, recently, Félix Dantec, starting merely from the basis of phys- 
iological assimilation, sought to reconstruct deductively the facts 
of heredity (VII); when Comte stated his law of the three stages 
of mental development (VIII); and when in the last half century 
the sociologists proclaimed the analogies existing between the 
complex phenomena of social development and the known laws of 
biological and psychological development (IX); these inquirers, 
one and all, either actually discovered, or believed they had dis- 
covered, the form of the function by which, through sheer mechani- 
cal manipulation, the dependent variables of their department of 
inquiry could be uniquely or multiply determined ‘from their inde- 
pendent variables; by which the incompletely known facts of their 
province could be mechanically converted into completely known 
facts; by which the curve of their special reality could be deduc- 
tively constructed, both for the future and the past, as the graph 
of an algebraic equation can be plotted throughout its whole extent 
from a mere knowledge of certain initial numerical data. 

Either there is a discoverable constant connexion between cer- 
tain given events of nature, or there is none. The form of that 
connexion it is the business of the inquirer to discover. The nature 
of the form, its simplicity or complexity, will vary according to the 
character of the facts and the insight of the inquirer. But in every 
case the aim will be so to shape or select the initial data that the 
simplest possible connexion shall be forthcoming. The mathemat- 
ical ideal, or rather analogy, which we have proclaimed, is indif- 
ferent ; the connexion, whatever its character, whether that of the 
simple law of squares or cubes or of logarithmic and trigonometric 
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functions, or of the purest every-day analogy, is alone essential. 
The determination of a physical constant, the measurement of the 
cephalic index of the Neanderthal skull, the plotting of a curve 
showing the variations of the atmospheric pressure at London for 4 
the year 1898, are legitimate and necessary scientific work; they may i 
possibly involve an increase of useful knowledge, but they are not 
the enunciation of a scientific law, they are not necessarily science ; 
in themselves they are no more than the facts themselves ; they are 
absolutely commensurate and coterminous with the facts ; they do 
not involve the determination of other unknown facts. Such is the 
nature of a large part of the statements of sciences like natural his- 
tory, meteorology, biology, psychology, etc. Many of their results 
are mere word-for-fact and fact-for-word descriptions of the phe- 
nomena of their respective provinces ; empirical laws betokening 
nothing but what is directly expressed in them. But the correla- 
tion of the facts so discovered with indefinite numbers of other 
facts, not necessarily known, by virtue of the form of their connex- 
ion with those other facts, which connexion is the thing to be dis- 
covered, és the statement of a scientific law. Thus, to recur to the 
examples last mentioned, the statement of the reversibility of heat 
and energy, of the form of that reversibility, and the consequent 
utilisation of the physical constant involved ; the deduction or in- 
duction from the measurements of the skull of the primitive Nean- i 
derthal man of a criterion for the determination of the race-charac- 
ters of pre-historic humanity ; the indication of a definite form of i 
dependence of usknown atmospheric phenomena on the variations a 
of the barometric curve at London ;—all these are or would be the i 
enunciations of scientific law as properly understood. We see that ‘ 
in all cases we return to our primitive type and ideal. 

I will now give two very simple instances of actual scientific 
laws, and remark in connexion with them, the special features of 
economy of thought, prophesy of the future, and reconstruction of 
the facts of the past, which they involve.1_ And since we are con- 
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1Mach, Mechanics, pp. 147, 481 et seq.; and Popular Scientific Lectures, p. 
186 et seq. 
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cerned with their formal aspects only, we shall disregard all their 
self-evident physical obscurities. 


THE LAW OF FALLING BODIES. 


For us, who from our school-days are as familiar with the laws 
that govern the fall.of bodies as we are with the fact that the earth 
revolves about the sun, it is difficult to imagine the ideas which 
prevailed on this subject in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when people were accustomed to believing rather what they 
were told than what they saw. Yet simple as these laws may now 
seem to us, they constitute one of the grandest and most enduring 
achievements of the human intellect, and are the beginning of all 
_ modern science. We owe their discovery to the genius of Galileo. 
Here science can be seen in its nascent form; here its distinctive 
marks most clearly perceived. : 

The central conception of the laws of falling bodies is, that 
the distances traversed by a falling stone in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, etc., second of time are as the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 
so forth ; that is to say, knowing how far a stone falls in the first 


GALILEO’S LAW. 
Ist SEC. 2ND SEC. 3RD SEC. 4TH SEC. 5TH SEC. 6TH SEC. 


r 3 5 7 9 II 
General formula s = fg?’. 


second of time, all we have to do to find how far it falls in the sec- 
ond second is to multiply that distance by 3; in the third second 
to multiply it by 5; in the fourth second to multiply it by 7; and 
soon. Now, every one can calculate mentally the series of odd 
numbers to infinity, by simply adding 2 each time to the number 
that precedes, or by subtracting the squares of two successive num- 
bers, and consequently, supposing the conditions to-remain the same,! 
every one could calculate mentally the distances traversed by a fall- 





1 It was discovered by Newton that the acceleration of gravity varied with the 
distance from the centre of the earth. But this fact is unessential here. The iden- 
tity of the conditions is at the basis of every scientific formulation, and constitutes 
an aspect of the subject not to be considered at present. 
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ing stone in every successive second of its flight into all eternity, 
without so much as resorting to experience a single time after the 
first. ' " 

This is the significance of a natural law: to do mentally what 
would otherwise have to be done physically, by arduous and some- 
times absolutely impossible measurements. Note its’ economy ; 
note its power of prediction; note the perfect mastery involved 
in its use over the unseen and sensually unseizable actions of na- 
ture. Here was the beginning of that mighty flight of the human 
intellect by which, three centuries afterward, with pencil and paper 
only, the brain of Leverrier called forth from the occult recesses 
of the heavens, the unknown and hitherto unseen planet Neptune. 
Here, too, was the beginning of that wonderful development of 
physical science by which in our own century a blind man, Plateau, 
by rightly combining the right thoughts and the right facts in his 
imprisoned brain, foretold and foreplanned the beautiful experi- 
ments with molecular forces which it was never given him to see. 

‘¢T can call spirits from the vasty deep,” said the magician 

_Glendower in the play; ‘‘And so can I, and so can any man,” re- 
torted Percy, ‘‘but will they come when you do call for them?” 

But they have come at the beck of Science,—and not spirits, 
but planets, and worlds both living and dead, in all their real 


beauty and all their real truth. 


* 
* aK 


Let us recapitulate the lessons of Galileo’s discovery. A math- 
ematical law, the construction of the series of odd numbers, over 
which we have unlimited mental power, is substituted for a series 
of natural phenomena over which, owing to their myriad and prac- 
tically inacessible forms, we have sensually no power. We recon- 
struct, remodel, and mimic in the brain, by a sort of talismanic 
formula, which requires but a moment of time, the past and future 
course of nature,—-namely, all the possible distances traversed in 
all possible moments by a falling stone. The mind covers nature, 
so to speak. 
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THE LAW OF REFRACTION. 


We will now turn to our second example, and observe the 
same factors at work. 

Let a beam of yellow light, 42 (Fig. 3), enter at any angle of 
incidence a body of water, DE, LM. The beam of light suffers, in 
general, what is called refraction,—a breaking or bending from its 
course,—and in the water follows the course BC. To each of the 
infinite number of possible angles of incidence, 4, between the ver- 
tical BF and the horizontal BZ, corresponds a definite angle of 





























M 
Fig. 3. 

refraction, ry. What is the relation that in each case connects the 
two? What is the magical formula by which, from knowing only 
the one angle, #, the unknown magnitude of the other angle, 7, can 
be ascertained? Given what data, and given what universal rule 
or law, can the unknown facts, the directions of the refractions in 
the water, be accurately calculated, accurately remodelled in the 
imagination, without recourse to experience, without any actual 
measurement whatsoever? This is the question that Science puts. 
It is economic in its aspect, it is prophetic in its aspect. Thousands 
and thousands of possible cases, all utterly beyond the power of the 
human brain to remember,—how can they be reduced to a single 
case? 
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The answer was given in the formula of Descartes Sint —n, 


which says that if we divide, in any case whatever, the line FA by 
the line CG, the quotient will always be the same, namely a con- 
stant number, #, which in the case of water is 4/3. To embrace, 
therefore, all the multitude of cases of the refraction of light from 
air into water, all we have to do, knowing Descartes’s law, is to 
make a single measurement, once for all time. Having made that 
measurement, and having found the value of the constant, ”, which 
is here 4/3, we can, by the help of a table of sines, calculate in 
advance the angle of refraction of a ray of light, 4S, falling on 
water, DZ, at any angle of incidence, from 0° to 90°, that is to say, 
in any position which 4B may take, from BF to BL. It is only 
necessary to divide a single number each time by 4/3, and to find 
in the table the angle corresponding to the quotient,—a task of a 
few moments replacing with the pencil what might in some phases 
of modern technical industry be the labor of hours with costly in- 
struments. 

The significance of those special aspects of natural law which 
we have just emphasised may be brought out still more clearly by 
the following consideration. It is possible, by a simple combina- 
tion of four rods and a pivot, to construct a working model of the 
laws of refraction, which, by a mere backward and forward move- 
ment, can be made to mimic and indicate all possible refractions. 
Such a machine for air and water is represented in Fig. 4. Two 
rods, AOX and BO, are pivoted independently at the center, O, 
and rest their free ends, 4 and JZ, in grooves in another rod, DC. 
The rod, DC, is free to move backward and forward along M/W. 
Now, if the line, 40, measures four inches, and the line, BO, three 
inches, then as the rod, DC, slides back and forth, the arrow, X, 
will indicate mechanically every possible angle of refraction for 
every possible angle at which the ray, BO, can strike the surface 
of the water.! 





1This model is merely a mechanical reproduction of Snell's geometrical con- 
struction ; Snell having antedated Descartes in the discovery of the law of refrac- 
tion. 
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What have we done here? We have replaced Nature by a 
machine. The machine mimics Nature. . By a mere mechanical 
movement, I can produce by the machine in miniature all the pos- 
sible effects that Nature can produce in reality,—at least, in that 
particular aspect in which we are here studying Nature. I can fol- 
low, mimic, and outrun, Nature, without recourse to Nature. The 
simplicity and economy of the machine is the first thing to be noted ; 
its power of being substituted for Nature, its being a miniature 
copy of Nature, is the second thing to be noted. 


Fig. 4. 


DESCRIPTION AND COMPARISON. 


I shall now interpolate a few remarks as to the meaning of the 
term description, on which we seemingly threw a slight in speaking 
of the natural sciences. Bare description does not necessarily con- 
stitute the essence of science. When Kirchhoff said that it was the 
object of mechanics to describe in the simplest and completest man- 
ner possible the motions occurring in nature, he demonstrably did 
not mean that the essence of mechanics was a statistical word-for- 
fact tabulation of the motions of the universe; if he did, the J/¢- 
canique Analytique of Lagrange might have been written by a Pata- 
gonian savage. He merely aimed at a restoration of the Newtonian 
ideal of science, which had been intimated before him by D’Alem- 
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bert. That ideal ‘was, in stating the facts to state only the facts, or 
relations of facts, involved, and not to state purely superfluous 
matter and creations of the imagination, or even analogies, not in- 
volved. It was description of actualities as opposed to description 
of fictions. Hypotheses non fingo, said Newton; ‘‘1 make no hypoth- 
eses.” I state only what is necessary and sufficient to describe what 
gravitation is, what moving force is; I supply no supererogatory 
speculations as to what are their occult causes. 

The law of the inverse squares is a description of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, but it stands on an entirely different plane 
from the description of a topographical chart of the State of IIli- 
nois. The real aim of Newton and Kirchhoff was the ousting of 
metaphysics from science. The ultimate object in building up the 
science of mechanics is to afford ¢he means for rapidly and com- 
pletely describing the motions of nature; the formule of mechan- 
ics potentially involve the description, but in themselves they are 
more than the description. 

There is a deep significance in the remark that Agassiz is said 
to have made to the naturalists of America in his day: ‘‘You are 
too much déscriptif, too little comparatif.” The element of com- 
parison is at the basis of all scientific explanation ; and scientific 
description, understood in its highest and in its lowest sense, always 
proceeds by comparison. When the savage saw a spirit in the 
magnet ; when Newton likened the falling of the moon to the earth, 
to the phenomenon of the falling of a stone to the ground; when 
Pascal repeated with mercury in water the experiments which na- 
ture was daily making in the atmospheric ocean around him ; when 
electrified bodies were conceived to be freighted with fluids which 
attracted and repelled each other; when the development of the 
foetus was conceived as a repetition of the development of the race ; 
in each case people regarded these phenomena as explained. For 
unfamiliar events, familiar events were substituted, which the im- 
agination readily followed. The analogy, or resemblance at the 
basis of the explanation, will vary from the crudest and wildest of 
resemblances to such exact comparisons as the undulatory theory 
of light and electricity. But it is at bottom always comparison. 







\ 
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The terminology of colors and numbers even was originally based 
on comparison. But when colors and numbers acquired significance 
independently of any definite objects and any definite connexion, 
they were raised to the abstract plane ; and explanations which in- 
volve such elements have been called direct descriptions,’ on the 
ground of the fact that the comparisons involved in them have been 
shorn of all concreteness and etherialised to the point of suggesting 
no obscuring connotations whatever. The notion of function itself 
has passed through this process; it was geometrical with Leib- 
nitz; algebraical with John Bernoulli; and has become a general 
and almost purely logical concept with recent thinkers. 

And so we may conceive the instruments of mathematics itself 
as analogies and models, only of an ultimate and highly abstract 
order ; quantitatively, the course of nature runs as the course of 
certain functions or mathematical analogies and models runs; and 
thus we can bring under one conception, the whole theory of scien- 
tific explanation. Direct description by absolute abstract analogy 
is the ideal ; éndirect, by more or less crude analogy, is most com- 
monly the practice. The former has been best exemplified in Gal- 
ileo, Newton, and the French physicists of the Revolution, cul- 
minating in the theory of Boscovic that matter, the ether, and the 
two electric ‘‘ fluids” were sums of mathematical points acted on 
by forces which were functions of their distances; the latter in Far- 
aday, Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin, who spoke in parables, dealt with 
so-called mechanical analogies and models and dynamical illustra- 
tions, and expressly disclaimed the reality of their fictions, but re- 
vealed withal a magnificent expanse of truth. Can this be said to 
be a reaction? 

Professor Boltzmann? seems to think so. But the reaction will 
be found to be apparent only. The famous model from which Max- 
well is said to have derived the equations which .so touched the 
imagination of Hertz.was itself the incorporation, or at least the 





Mach, Popular Scientific Lectures, pp. 236 et seq. 

Ueber die Methoden der theoretischen Physik, in the Katalog mathema- 
tischer und mathematisch-physikalischer Modelle, nach und Instrumente, 
Munich, 1892. 
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suggestion, of those equations; and only in so far as it actually 
agreed in a formal aspect with reality was it of value to Maxwell. 
The mode/ constituted the real discovery of Maxwell ; if he had not 
hit upon the right model, he would not have hit upon the right 
‘equations ; ultimately the crude model was abandoned, and the 
equations alone substituted for reality. A very rough diagram isa 
great help in solving a problem in geometry; but the roughness of 
the diagram is not the gist of the solution; the diagram merely 
helps to carry the thought and suggest the true relations ; only in 











Fig. 5. 


so far as the rough diagram typifies the true relations is it essen- 
tial to the result. 

We may very aptly illustrate this point by a comparison of 
Ptolemy’s research on the law of refraction and the researches of 
Snell and Descartes. If Ptolemy, with his knowledge of the corre- 
sponding angles of incidence and refraction as exhibited in Fig. 1, 
had constructed a model of these varying angles, in which auto- 
matically moving strings represented the varying trigonometrical 
functions, as exhibited for one case in Fig. 5, he could on careful 
contemplation have scarcely omitted to observe the constancy of 
the relations between the lengths representing the sines of the two 
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angles,. He might thus have been led, ultimately to substituting 
for the measured lengths the numbers which he had calculated in 
his tables.of chords, corresponding, to our. tables of sines, and so 
would .have,replaced his Table by a law for its construction, and 
have afterwards been able to dispense entirely with the rough model . 
which had led him to his discovery. But it would have been the 
agreement of the model with reality that would have led him to his 
discovery, and not its crude or arbitrary character. The essential 
feature is the law which he would have deduced from the model, 
which may be characterised as the refinement of the model. And 
it is so with the mechanical models and dynamical illustrations of 
Maxwell. ‘I have used them,” says Maxwell, ‘‘to assist the im- 
agination, not to account for the phenomena.” And again, ‘‘The 
author of this method [referring to Lord Kelvin’s ‘‘ Mechanical 
Representation of Electric, Magnetic, and Galvanic forces”] does 
not attempt to explain the origin of the observed forces by effects 
due to these strains in the elastic solid, but makes use of the math- 
ematical analogies of the two problems @o assist the imagination in 
the study of both.’’} 

I trust that the conception of scientific explanation, or scien- 
tific law, which makes of it a description of Nature, has now been 
clarified. We observe that it involves no more than an elimination 
of the metaphysical elements from Science, economy and simplicity 
of the notions of Science, and the power of reconstructing Na- 
ture. But we saw that there was more involved in it than a bare 
recital of experience. It involved prediction of experience and re- 
construction of experience. It included that additional something 
which Goethe had in mind when he said, ‘(Experience is only half of 
experience.” 

We have now reached the gist of our question. Let us carry 
ourselves back in thought to the discussions of Galileo’s law and 
of the law of Snell and Descartes, and interweave them with the 
considerations. which have just preceded. 





41 Maxwell's Scéentsfic. Papers, Vol. 1., pp. 452-453: 
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SCIENTIFIC SYSTEMS, MODELS, AND MACHINES. 


All scientific systems, all so-called natural laws, are intellectual 
machines, mental working-models, or mental rules, for reproducing 
or reconstructing the course of Nature in the imagination.. The 
system, or:law, is substituted for Nature, it is studied in the place 
of Nature, and if it is a true system, a true law, the consequences 
of Nature can be spun off from it by sheer mechanical manipula- 
tion, as accurately and surely as wire can be spun from copper by 
the machines of a wire-mill. _ The history of astronomy affords the 
best example of this truth. . All astronomical systems, the ancient 
systems, of Eudoxus, Callipus, Cleanthes, and Ptolemy, no less 
than the modern system df Copernicus, are machines for mimick- 
ing and so reproducing for all past and future time in thought, the 
motions of the heavenly bodies.! They all did it more or less well; 
they were all more or less true; but none of them reached the 
simplicity, accuracy, and beauty, of the machinery invented by Co- 
pernicus. That machinery, with the improvements made by Kepler 
and Newton, has been transformed into a perfect imaginary work- 
ing-model of the universe, and its study has, for the thousand and 
one purposes of philosophy and civilisation, been substituted for 
the study of that universe. Time and space have been annihilated 
by it. The necessity of new experience has been partly eliminated 
by it. The famous mathematician and astronomer, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, did not look through his telescope more than 
once or twice a year. He used to say, ‘‘That is my deputy’s busi- 
ness. The stars move all night; but what interests me is the high 
mathesis that accounts for their movements.” __ 


EXPLANATION ITSELF A NATURAL PHENOMENON. 


But how is this substitution of mere mental products for Na- 
ture possible? How is it possible by running the gamut of the odd 
numbers to foretell the spaces traversed by falling bodies; how 
possible by setting purely mental models a-going to mimic and 





1See Adam Smith, Essays on Philosophical Subjects, London, A. Murray & 
Sons. : 
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predict the course of Nature? Is Nature compelled to follow these 
so-called mental fictions? They do seem to exercise a constraint 
upon her. Nature is said to odcy certain laws, as if these laws were 
beings outside of Nature and forced Nature to do their bidding. 
This question is the crux of the philosophy of science. Its solution 
has been rendered doubly difficult by our dualistic and animistic 
habits of language, which are the inheritance of a past reaching 
back to the days of savagery, and which have become bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. I can only hint here at its solution. 

Nature is as it is. It simply exists. There are no mysteries, 
no breaks, gaps, or disjunctions in Nature. Contradictions and in- 
consistencies are impossible in Nature; they are a synonym of 
non-existence, and exist only in the mind, which has not yet been 
able by the instruments at its command to mimic the actions of 
- Nature, which has not yet adapted ¢#¢s formal mechanism to the 
actual mechanism of reality. To explain Nature, we have to cast 
about in the armory of the mind for that particular formal scheme 
which fits and covers the formal skeleton that is at the core of Na- 
ture; or, rather, eliminating personality, and viewing the matter 
objectively, the formal scheme of Nature, by its incessant action 
on the brain of man, causes the right and adequate mechanism of 
explanation to appear. It is an interaction between two integrant 
parts of Nature, not between something which is within and some- 
thing which is without. The mind does not force Nature into a 
bed of Procrustes. It gives back to Nature merely what it takes 
from Nature. The mind and Nature are parts of one and the same 
whole} reciprocal reflexes, microcosm and macrocosm. In this 
view, explanation is itself a natural process, an interaction in the 
bosom of Nature herself, of the same kind as that interaction be- 
tween undifferentiated protoplasm and rays of sunlight by which 
the organs of vision have been produced. In this view, dualism is 
eliminated, and the conformity of the mind, or so-called subjectiv- 
ity, to the world, or so-called objectivity, appears as the natural 
conformity of two co-ordinate parts of the same consistent and 
orderly whole. Science takes. its rise—and this.is an important 
point—as the forms of life have taken their rise, by the adaptation of 
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the mind to its environment.1 When the adaptation has been effected, 
we say a discovery has been made. We should say, the discovery 
has made itself. 

Why the so-called creations of the brain, the working-models 
of events which we call scientific laws and scientific systems, run, in 
part of their extent at least, parallel to Nature, and may be substi- 
tuted outright for Nature, is now becoming apparent. Nature, con- 
centrated, abstracted, and abridged, is simply substituted for Na- 
ture. When we think that we are playing upon Nature, as we would 
upon an. instrument, adapting her melodies to our scores, we are 
really playing an instrument (or, rather, that instrument is playing 
itself), which has been previously attuned by the labors of untold 
zons to the diapason of Nature’s orchestra. The two vibrate sym- 
pathetically. : 

Contemplating thus the functions of purely formal thought, or 
the canons of logic and mathematics, in the explanation of Nature, 
and the marvellous power and comprehensiveness of these delicate 
intellectual engines, themselves the offspring of Nature, we are in 
some position to grasp the divine state of mind of Pythagoras, who, 
in discovering the parallelism of existence with the laws of num- 
ber, believed that he had penetrated to the very core of Being. In 
some respects he had. The magnitude of his achievement has 
enshrouded his figure with a really divine halo. And with partial 
justice. Here was the beginning of an evolution which has cul- 
minated in the radiant crown of glory of modern science, and in 
these same realities as revealed by growing science, a modern phi- 
losophy has discerned the workings of an immanent Deity itself. 
We cannot wonder that as the inaugurator of this evolution tradi- 
tion has credited the sage of Samos with the power of divine and 
occult communion with Nature. As our greatest poet has it: 

‘There was not the smallest orb which he beheld 
But in its motion like an angel sang, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


Such harmony was in his immortal soul. 





1Mach, Popular Scientific Lectures, p. 214 et seq. 
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But times have changed. Through the magic wand of science, 
even to us ‘“muddy vestures of decay,” the harmony of the spheres 
has become audible music. By a long line of philosophers and 
scientists, beginning with the great Grecian Mystic, and continuing 
through Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, the ‘‘ patines of bright gold” 
which moved the poetic heart of Shakespeare have been plucked 
from the ‘floor of heaven,” and laid in all their brilliancy at our 
feet. This result even Pythagoras could not have foreseen. 


Tuomas J. McCormack. 


La Satie, Itt. 





THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS AND HIS HIS- 
TORICAL RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


“ THE NAZARENE: 


ILATE, the Roman judge who condemned Jesus to die on the 
cross, called him briefly, ‘‘Jesus the Nazarene, king of the 
Jews,” and we may regard the statement that Jesus was a Nazarene 
as historically correct. .The disciples of the crucified Christ are 
also called Nazarenes in the Acts, and St. Paul is called the ring- 
leader of the Nazarenes. 

The name of the town, Nazareth, has nothing to do with the 
name of the sect, and the word Nazarene is a later corruption of the 
word Nazaree, being now used to designate members of the sect of 
the Nazarees in the days of Jesus. 

The Nazarene sect presumably owed its origin to the attempt 
at resuscitating the ancient institution of the Nazarees, the latter 
being men who devoted their persons to Yahveh, led a simple life, 
as the fathers of the Israelites had done during their sojourn in the 
desert, renouncing all the comforts of civilisation and remaining as 
little touched by culture as possible. Hence, they did not cut their 
hair, did not drink wine, did not live in houses, made fire after the 
pre-historic fashion of the sons of the desert, took no heed of the 
morrow, and. gave themselves up unreservedly to Yahveh. The 
ancient Nazaree was presumably a mere survival of the desert life 
of by-gone centuries ; but he came to be looked upon as the repre- 
sentative of primitive vigor and piety. Anda long time after the 
real Nazaree had died out, the ideal remained with the people ; 
and among extremely pious Jews the practice was established of 
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making vows to live for a certain time, or for the remainder of their 
lives, after the Nazaree fashion. Such Nazarees were regarded 
with great awe by the people, and were deemed to represent the 
true type of the ancient unpolluted Israelite, national as well as 
religious. The revival of Nazareeism (alluded to in 1 Maccabees 
ili. 49), however, is no longer a continuation of pre-historic habits, 
but their artificial resuscitation, leading to an organised institution 
in which some of the archaic features were adhered to and others 
abandoned. 

In the time of Christ the Nazarees (now called Nazarenes after 
the Latin form Masarenus) formed whole congregations, but it 
seems that only their leaders, and they probably merely for a time, 
retired into the desert to live there after the fashion of the ancient 
Nazarees. 

According to Josephus there were two ruling parties in Judza, 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, who constituted the aristocracy 
of the country, and naturally had a pre-eminently religious signifi- 
cance; the mass of the people, however, were as good as excluded 
from their ranks. By the side of the conservative Pharisees and the 
Hellenising Sadducees, sects arose, apparently of foreign growth, 
the members of which called themselves Ebionites or the Poor, 
Zabians, or Baptisers, and Essenes, a name of unknown signifi- 
cance. The ascetic tendencies of the latter are un-Jewish ; their 
reverence for the light and the sun point to Parseeism; their con- 
demnation of the oath and of slavery reminds one of Neo-Pythag- 
orism, and yet they are older than the Neo-Pythagorean school, for 
we have evidences of their existence in the second century before 
Christ. Thus they may be regarded as an independent but par- 
allel development of the tendencies which prevailed in the whole 
Roman Empire and produced such philosophies as Neo-Pythag- 
orism and Neo-Platonism. The underlying theory in both Alex- 


andrianism and Essenism appears to be an endeavor to get rid of 
all that is material and to come into close contact with God who is 


conceived as pure spirit. 
The Nazarenes recruited themselves mainly from the lower 
walks of life, which is the reason that they are always found in 
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close affiliation with the sects. Wherever they lived in cities their 
main distinction seems to have been their adhesion to a socialistic 
communism, which in the Nazarene congregation in the days fol- 
lowing the crucifixion of Christ was deemed so essential as to ren- 
der the secret retention of any property the blackest crime, worthy 
of being punished by God with sudden death. 

Eusebius quotes the authority of Hegesippus (Zccles. History 
II., 23, 3) that James, the brother of Christ, was a Nazarene for 
life. Jesus himself, though called a Nazarene and though the con- 
gregation of his disciples bear the same name after his death, was 
apparently not a strict observer of the Nazarene vows, for his ene- 
mies, presumably members of his own sect, called him a glutton 
and a wine-bibber. He lived in the desert for a while and may 
have taken the vows only for a time, but we know positively that 
he stood in a definite relation to the sect of Baptisers, or Zabians, 
with whom the Nazarenes frequently seem to have been associated. 

We know that in the days of the early Christians there was a 
marked difference between the Gentile church of St. Paul and the 
Jewish congregation of Nazarenes led by St. Peter and James, the 
brother of Jesus ; and the question presents itself: Which was the 
Christianity of Jesus? Was Jesus a Jew-Christian like the Naza- 
renes of Jerusalem, or a Gentile Christian like St. Paul? The 
accepted view, we may say at once, is that Jesus lived like the 
Nazarenes in perfect obedience to the law of Moses, presumably 
with the sole exception of keeping aloof (after the fashion of the 
Essenes) from the bloody sacrifices of the temple and cultivating 
the peculiar traditions of the Nazarenes, such as accepting bap- 
tism, breaking bread in communion, abstaining from taking an 
oath, living in voluntary poverty without private property, etc. ; 
but while Jesus remained faithful to the laws and customs of his 
country, he is assumed to have cherished the Pauline view of a ful- 
filment of the law in the establishment of a cosmopolitan fraternity 
—the church, which should realise the ideal of peace upon earth 
among the men of good will. 

We are apt to interpret the life of Jesus in the spirit in which 
the Church conceives the Christ-ideal, and thus our theologians ex- 
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plain the traditions recorded in the Gospels in the light of the dog- 
mas of the Catholic Church as it existed in the beginning of the 
Christian era; but it is obvious that a historical investigation can- 







not accept this method, but must endeavor to understand the char- 
acter and belief of Jesus as he really was, not as the Church wanted 
him to be. 







THE HISTORICAL SOURCES. 






The sources of our knowledge of Jesus are limited to the four 
Gospels; otherwise we have no reliable information whatever. 
There are a few scraps of unwritten sayings of Christ, the so-called 
Agrapha, which were quoted by Christian authors of the early 
( Church from oral tradition, but they are doubtful and gain impor- 
tance only indirectly as confirming or throwing light on, passages 
of the Gospels. In addition there are some passages in Flavius 
Josephus’s writings on Christ, but they are interpolations which 
did not make their appearance before the ninth century. Jesus 
may in one respect rightly be regarded as a figure that is unknown 
to history. This is the view of a historian who has made a spe- 
cialty of the history of the Old Testament and who at the same 
time is a good Christian. Professor Cornill says in his History of 
| the People of Israel, speaking of the period of the life-time of Jesus: 


















‘‘T'assume that my esteemed readers are already aware of the fact that Abbot 
Dionysius Exiguus, who in the sixth century calculated the Christian era according 
to which we still universally reckon time, erred in the establishment of the year of 
Christ's birth, placing it several years, probably five, if not seven, too late. It is 
positively certain that Herod died in the year 4 before our era; if, therefore, Jesus 
was born during his reign—and there is no reason for doubting this tradition—the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the date commonly assigned for the birth of Christ 
[ is wrong. The place of Jesus's birth is just as much a matter of uncertainty as the 
time; and so is the year of his-death,—in this latter point os and estimates 
vary a matterof seven years, from 29 to 36 A. D. 24 

‘*It is downright. providential that we know so little from, the historical and 
biographical point of view concerning this greatest life that, was ever lived on earth. 
Thus every possibility is to be precluded of our falling into the delusion that we 
know him in knowing the date of his birth and of his death and the outward cir- 
cumstances of his life; he is to stand before us simply in his work. 

‘The life and activity of Jesus-fell into the period of Jewish history which is 
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to oscupy our attention in this chapter, and his activity was possible orily on the 
soil of Israel and among the Jewish people; but yet a history of the people of Israel 
is not the place in which to speak of him. He swept across the hopelessly darkened 
sky of Israel like a meteor, flashing and vanishing ; he had no effect upon the his- 
tory of the Jewish people, and the fact that he did not do this, that he deliberately 
refused to do so, became, humanly speaking, his doom. His people and his time 
demanded a Messiah with the sword of Gideon, one who would break the dominion 
of Rome ‘and re-establish the ardently longed-for kingdom of Israel. Jesus regarded 
it as his mission to break the power of sin and to establish the Kingdom of God, 
which is not accomplished with the sword of outward power but through the in- 
ward regeneration of the spirit. In the invincible faith that this Kingdom of God 
would and must come, Jesus went to his death. But on his way to death he had 
for his people only this affecting farewell: ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your children.’" (Luke xxiii. 28.) 


Although Jesus left no direct impression on the national his- 
tory of his people, he is after all an historical figure and that of the 
highest importance, by the indirect influence which he exercised 
upon the world; and had he done nothing else than to impart to 
Stephen the joyousness of dying a martyr’s death and thus indirectly 


to stir the soul of Paul, who witnessed the scene, and to cause him 
to break down on the way to Damascus under the long suppressed 


accusations of his conscience, it would have been sufficient to ren- 
der his life and death of the highest historical significance. But 
we must approach the problem not from the standpoint of a be- 
liever but of a doubter or even of an unbeliever, and it seems to 
me that in spite of all the unhistorical elements in the Gospels we 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that the main facts narrated 
3 therein; leaving aside all later accretions, possess all the symptoms 
of probability, on external as well as internal evidences. 

The Gospels contain many narratives which, if told of Zara- 
thustra, or Mohammed, or Buddha, would be deemed incredible 
by any sober-minded Christian ; ‘but for that reason Jesus need not 
have been a mere invention of his followers. 

The Gospel accounts, as they stand now, are on their own au- 
thority not older than the post-apostolic period, which begins with 
the destruction of Jerusalem'in the year 70. St. Paul makes no 
mention of them; Hermids’ appears to be acquainted with such ac- 
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counts as are contained in Mark. Papias, born not before 60 and 
not later than 90 A. D. (of whom we know much through Eusebius), 
refers to documents which contained the words of Jesus and which 
may have been the often quoted speeches (Ady) of the Lord. Ac- 
cording to Justinus Martyr, who died between 163 and 167 (Apolo- 
gia, I., 67), the reminiscences (4ropympovevpara) of the apostles were 
read on Sunday in the Christian congregations together with pas- 
sages from the prophets, while Christ as a matter of course was 
referred to as the highest authority. These early books did not 
possess any authority of their own on account of their apostolic 
authorship; they were not believed to be inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, and the canon of the early thinkers was still limited to the 
Old Testament. Any one felt at liberty to alter the text according 
to his notions of the truth. They were not as yet deemed canonical. 
Thus Justinus Martyr, when relating the story of his own conver- 
sion in his dialogue with Trypho, tells us how a venerable old Jew- 
Christian had convinced him of the truth by quoting scriptures, 
which, however, are passages from the Prophets, not from those 
writings which formed the first germ of the New Testament litera- 
ture. According to Justin’s idea, the Prophets contain all that is 
necessary to be known about Christ, and he recognises no other 
authority except the revelation of St. John which is regarded as a 
continuation of prophecy and is adduced to prove the doctrine of 
a millennium upon earth. Other quotations of the speeches of the 
Lord are made by Polycarp (7, 1), Irenzus (I., Preface), and Ptol- 
omzus (Epiph. Haer. 33, 3), who in quoting authority speaks of 
‘‘the law, the prophets, and the Lord” (6 voyos, xal of xpodprat, xat 
& xvpws). Whatever may have been the date of the origin of the 
Gospels which we possess now, this much is sure, that Mark has, in 
the furnace of the most rigorous critique, been proved to be the 
most historical and original of them. In Matthew, Luke, and John, 
a dogmatic programme dominates the narration. Mark alone is a 
pure historian, and the picture of his Jesus is, with all its legen- 
dary ornamentation, quite realistic. Matthew represents the Juda- 
istic Christianity, Luke the Pauline party of Gentile Christianity, 
and John the Christianised Neo-Platonic Gnosis of Philo. 
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The solution of the Gospel problem is the combined work of 
several theological schools, and the result of the labor of ‘several 
generations has been condensed by H. J. Holtzmann, Doctor of 
Theology and Professor of New Testament exegesis at the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg. We quote from the Hand-Commentar sum Neuen 
Testament, Vol. 1., p. 7, the following résumé, which eine a concise 
outline of the situation. Holtzmann says:! 


‘* While Matthew and Luke in. sketching their hero fit him into the frame of 
his Messianic mission and work, as previously conceived; and while accordingly 
in both Gospels we meet with a dogmatic programme that. is superadded: to de- 
scriptions of a series of events in the life of Jesus, all such suggestions are missing 
in Mark.. The mysterious prelude of the birth-history, the elaboration of which. 
the apostolic age left to the following generation, is entirely missing. The hero of 
the Gospel. story is simply introduced as Jesus of. Nazareth, thus called in contra- 
distinction to many other bearers of the same name, for from the time of Herod the 
Great until the destruction of Jerusalem mention is made of eleven other persons 
who were called Jesus,—priests, leaders of factions, robbers, and farmers. This 
Jesus of Nazareth (Mark i. 9) appears to.have grown out of the natural conditions 
of the soil of Galilee. His mother, brothers, and sisters are all well known (Mark 
vi. 3); his father, Joseph, alone is not mentioned, probably on account of his early 
death, from which we also must explain the fact that in the early history of Chris- 
tianity he is crowded into the background. In his place Jesus is himself considered 
,as the carpenter, who, however, at the beginning of our account (chap. i. 9) repairs 
to the Jordan where at once, when John the Baptist was put in prison, instead of 
continuing his former occupation, he follows the vocation of a public teacher. The 
theme of: his public proclamations which now begin shows a progress which is 
demonstrable in the description of Mark. The first sermon of Jesus (Mark i. 15) 
which is repeated by his disciples, vi. 12, was the same as. that of the Baptist who 
partakes of the same prophetic character as Jesus, for both announce that the por- 
tentous time is near at hand in which the empires of this world shall give way to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God. Jesus wants to bring home to the hearts 
of men that.this message conveys an earnest exhortation to. all, and that it should 
impress with joy the children of God. Accordingly, while in Matthew the very 
first proclamation of Jesus (the Sermon on the Mount) announces the personality 
of the new legislator in his full importance, the preaching of Jesus in Mark centers 
not so much in his personality as in his work. Jesus, speaks alone of. the moral 
conditions, deemed necessary for entering his congregation and joining the King- 
dom of God, . He does not begin by proclaiming himself as the master and king of 





1 Translated from the German. 
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the Kingdom of God, but by exhorting the people to found the Kingdom of God by 
their own exertions and labor, and to prove himself its first.and, most: perfect 
citizen. mae 

“From the fulness of his conviction concerning the magnitude of the work 
which is to be accomplished, the power of self-consciousness grows more and more 
in Jesus, who knows himself and himself’ alone to be entrusted with this mission. 
Here the intermediate phase between the first and the second form of Jesus's ser- 
mon is the time when the original call, ‘The Kingdom of God is: near at hand,’ 
changes into the idea that is presupposed in the chapter containing the parables, 
the signification of which is, ‘the Kingdom is here.’ If the Kingdom is here, its 
founder and master must be here also; the circle being drawn, its center is given 
too, atid Jesus's development finds its consummation in his Messianic kingly self- 
consciousness expressed in the words, ‘I am,’ in Chap. xiv. 62, which seals his fate. 
Jesus's proclamation could not from the beginning have a Messianic tendency, and 
the Second Gospel actually shows a slow but steady progress which finally leads to 
the unfurling of the Messianic banner. Here the disciples are by no means the first 
to recognise in Jesus the Son of God, that is, the Messiah. This event is attributed 
first to the demons (Mark i. 24, 35; v: 7) upon whom the presence of Jesus makes 
ah extraordinary impression. They are commanded to be quiet: Also when they 
proclaimed him in the presence of a great multitude as the Messiah (Mark iii. 11-12), 
the same ‘motive is apparent on various occasions in the repeated ‘requests of Jesus 
not to speak publicly of his deeds. 

‘« Now there are several passages in. the Second Gospel- which possess parallels 
in the First. There is Mark v: 43; vii. 36; viii. 26=Metthew ix. 26, 30, 33. Twice 
in Matthew the command not to speak’ publicly of Jesus'as the Messiah is omitted. 
The command no longer has sense in Matthew, for here Jesus appears as Messiah 
from the beginning of his career, and is proclaimed as such by the voice at ‘his 
baptism: ‘This is my son"; while the other two evangelists read’ ‘ Thou art,’ which 
is originally an inner voice addressed to and heard by Jesus alone. These omissions 
alone indicate the dependence of Matthew on Mark. Still more, however, this ap- 
pears in the fact that Matthew allows the command of Jesus to stand in the third 
case (Mark viii: 26 = Matthew ix. 30), where he is not conscious of the necessity 
of omitting it in order to be consistent with his change of presentation. 

“The same becomes more obvious stil! in Matthew viii: 4; where Matthew 
leaves the command of ‘Jesus that appear#in Mark i. 44, without considering’ that 
since, according to the described scenery as given in Matthew viii: 1, the multi- 
tudes who have just ‘listened to the sermons on the Mount are still present, this 
command has become preposterous. tf 

** According to Mark i. 43, Jesus had called the leper into the house and spoken 
with hin’ privately. “Still more obvious it becomes when shortly before the selec- 
tion of the apostles, Mark (iii. ro-12) makes-the remark that Jesus healed- many 
and always forbade the demons to promulgate:his Sonship of God and: his Mes- 
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sianic mission. ‘This is in Matthew (xii. 15-16) abbreviated thus: “That great 
multitudes followed him and he healed them all and charged them that they should 
not make him known.’ Here, accordingly, Matthew has retained one sentence of 
his original, but in the interest of an abbreviation ‘gave it’ an incorrect interpreta- 
tion, in consequence of which his report’ becomes actually unintelligible. 

‘* Further, even the exceptions which Jesus makes in his’ command ‘not to 
speak of his Messianic work and dignity are to the: purpose in Mark. The man of 
Gadarene is the first person who is allowed to speak of his being healed by Jesus in 
his Pagan home (Mark v. 1, 19-20).. Moreover, Jesus’s habit of keeping his ac- 
tivity secret could not be continued for‘any length of time, because he repeatedly 
healed in the presence of witnesses. Thus we find’the omission of the command 
in Chapters ii. 11-12; iii. 5; v. 34; vi. 56; ix. 27; x. 52. In this way Jesus began 
to be known and people commenced to think seriously about him and ‘his work, 
while before they had remained without an explanation as to the manner of his 
mission: (Mark i. 27; iv. 41; vi.'2-3.) Some misrepresent him maliciously (iii. 
21-22). Others regard him as a genuine prophet (vi. 14-15; viii. 28). Jesus him- 
self, however, went so far as to indicate his Messianity in the mysterious expres- 
sion ‘Son of Man,’ which latter, however, in the passages’ Mark ii. ro, 28, may 
have slipped in by anticipation. If they are mere anticipations, ‘Jesus never called 
himself the ‘Son of Man’ in the full Messianic sense of the term before the great 
moment mentioned, in Mark viii. 31, but afterwards did soialways. Even the dis- 
ciples sent out by him (Mark vi. 7, 12-13) were not requested to announce him as 
.the Messiah, but only to proclaim the Kingdom of God, to exhort the people to re- 
pentance, and to heal the sick. At last the comprehension of the significance of 
Jesus is matured in Peter when he says ‘Thou art the Christ’ (viii. 29) and this 
Jesus had not as yet been for any one of the parties of the people, as can be gath- 
eréd fromthe other answers mentioned in viii. 28... Here the development of Jesus 
reaches the climax of his Messianic self-consciousness when.he answers St. Peter 
affirmatively, saying ‘I am.’ 

‘But even now the disciples are not according to Mark silowed to make 
known to the people their master’s Messianic dignity (viii. 30) and celestial glory 
{ix. 9).. Jesus alone speaks more freely and openly to the people (viii. 32) while he 
instructs his disciples that the ‘Son of Man' must suffer many things, an idea which 
he had only touched upon formerly (ii. 20). He now discusses it at length (viii 
31, 33. 34; ix. 9, 13, 32; X. 32-34, '38, 39, 45), but the secret can no longer remain 
a secret.. The cause of Jesus is ripe for decision. «Returning from the extremest 
North, whither his conflicts with the Pharisees had pushed him, he quickly wan- 
ders through Galilee, and reaching Jericho is at once greeted as Messiah (x. 46-48) 
Now he drops all. considerations. 

‘' This, in fact, is a:well-arranged and consistent presentation of the nucleus 
of the story of the Gospel, which is obliterated in Matthew by relating incidents in 
which Jesus is recognised as Messiah, now by the blind and the sick is greeted as 
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the. Son of David (ix. 27;.xv. 22; compare xii. 23), and now is:directly called the 
‘Son of God’ by the disciples themselves (xiv. 23). While, however,. Jesus ac- 
cording to Mark commands the demons to keep silence concerning his Messianity, 
according to. Matthew (vii. 29) he does not repeal this unwelcome testimony, ‘but on 
the contrary appears in the very beginning, when preaching the sermons on the 
Mount (vi. 21-23), as the master and judge (see also x. 22-23; xi. 25-27): If in 
this way the disciples had recognised Jesus as the Son of God, there was no special 
divine revelation necessary in order to open the eyes of Peter (Matt. xvi. 17) and 
he at least should not have been the first to have made such a discovery. Peter’s 
words, accordingly, are in the right place only in Mark, viii. 29, and Luke ix. 20. 

Nor is it probable that Jesus for any length of time should have appeared be- 
fore the people as a declared Messiah. The Roman police who always had a keen 
eye for Messianic movements, and without much inquiry into their nature and mo- 
tive, exterminated them, would not long have suffered in Judza a man who, calling 
himself the Son of David and King of Israel, received the homage of a great part 
of the people, even though the latter might for his own person have been thoroughly 
convinced of the non-political and purely religious character of his mission. That 
Jesus should for years have journeyed about and preached as Messiah can only be 
accepted by those who believe without feeling the need of a scientific comprehen- 
sion and an historical orientation.” 


Dr. E. A. Abbott (in the Zucycl. Brit., s. v. Gospels) presents 


in a very striking form the argument of theological scholarship in 
favor of the so-called Mark hypothesis. He shows that the char- 
acter of the older account (which may fitly be called the older 
Mark) can still be ascertained when we take a copy of our Mark 
and strike out all the words not contained in Matthew and Luke. 
What remains is a fairly well connected account which may be re- 
garded as the oldest historical record of the life of Jesus.! 
Dr. Abbott condenses the result briefly thus : 


‘*To sum up the contents of the common tradition, it omits the genealogies 
miraculous incarnation, and the picturesque details of the infancy ; it lays emphasis 
on the relations between John the Baptist and Jesus; it contains none of the par- 
ables except the sower, the mustard seed, and the wicked husbandman, and few of 
the: long discourses of Jesus, except an abridged prediction of the second coming. 
The disputes between. Jesus and the Pharisees about the Sabbath, about fasting, 
about exorcism, about the baptism of John, and the tribute, and Christ the Son of 
David, and the dialogue with the Sadducees about the resurrection, are very fully 
given ; and so also is the:dialogue with the rich:young man. Indeed it is a collec- 





1For details see Encyc{, Brit., Vol. X., p. 793 et seq. 
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tion of dialogues and anecdotes rather than a set treatise of doctrine or biography. 
The sayings of Jesus recorded in it are short, pithy and abrupt,! and many of them 
are polemical. Only now and then do we find a sentence which goes down deep 
below all polemics, and reveals a deep-laid spiritual plan. But putting such sen- 
tences together we perceive that the Triple Tradition describes a prophet wholly 
different from any that had before appeared in Israel ; a prophet who not only (like 
Isaiah) protested against sabbaths and purifications as ends in themselves, but who 
also preached the Fatherhood of God in a manner entirely peculiar to Himself, 
and who set aside the Mosaic law of divorce (Mark x. 2-11). He also instructed 
His disciples to enter into the kingdom as little children (x. 15), and seems to have 
attached a certain symbolic mystery to childhood as representing Himself (ix. 37). 
He taught His disciples further to devote their lives to Him, and to ignore all life 
apart from Him (viii. 34), (‘to confess Christ, to deny themselves’). From the 
first He claims the power of forgiving sins (ii. 7); and, as soon as one of His dis- 
ciples confessed Him to be the Messiah, He prepared for death, predicting that He 
should die, but rise again. Then, after prophesying the fall of the temple, and 
great distress in all nations, He predicted a final triumph for His disciples ; and 
after. bequeathing Himself, His body and His blood, as at a funeral feast,? as His 
final legacy to His disciples, He was arrested and put to death." 


The original source of the synoptic Gospels possesses the pe- 
culiarity of unmistakably exhibiting traces of oral tradition. We 
may assume that there have been told in the circle of his followers 
sayings of the Lord which were deemed as the highest authority in 
matters of belief. St. Paul knows of such words and quotes them. 
Professor Holtzmann says (pp. 15-16): 

‘We see in this point clearly into the formation of tradition. In the ‘words 
of the Lord,’ which were carefully treasured, the congregation possessed a kind of 
fundamental law, a highest authority, and a final appeal. Memorable speeches of 
Jesus were the first things which were propagated ; dicta of proverb-like concise- 
ness, of striking expression, of popular clearness, such as are presented like pearls 
on a string in the Sermon on the Mount: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart’; ‘You 
are the salt of the earth’; ‘Your speech be yea, yea; nay, nay!’ Any one who has 
heard sentences like these, if only once, will remember them forever. To the same 
category belong also the perspicuous crystal-like parables that are contained in the 
Gospels in great numbers. They are inexhaustible mines of the purest notions of 
God and world, inimitable in their simplicity as well as artless dignity of con- 





1Cf. Justin, Apol. J, (Kirchhofer, p. 89), Bpaxeic re xat obvrouo: map abrod Adyar 
yeyévact, 

2 That the institution of the Lord's Supper must be given up as unhistorical 
has been set forth in 7ke Montst, Vol. X., No. 3, pp. 375-376. 
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ception, and full of an inspiration which forever secures them a position at the 
head of all the memorials that mark the path of mankind's ascent towards its divine 
goal. Nor must we overlook, although here tradition begins to become uncertain, 
those grand prophecies which gave wings to the imagination of the first congrega- 
tion and engaged the attention of all subsequent ages. They are suggestions uttered 
from time to time by Jesus, and collected in his farewell addresses to his congre- 
gation ; they rose from his presentiment of approaching catastrophes both in the 
world at large and in his own life, and from the confidetice that his work would 
survive death and the grave.” 


In order to gain a correct idea of the personality of the histor- 
ical Jesus, we must limit our attention to those of his sentences in 
the Gospels which still show the marks of an originally oral tra- 
dition. They may be supposed to be genuine sayings of Christ 
which were collected in the Speeches of the Lord and the Reminis- 
cences of the Apostles. Holtzmann says (p. 15): 


‘*The manner in which these ‘Words of the Lord’ were preserved indicates 
plainly the method of oral tradition. Sometimes the similarity of the contents con- 
ditions their connexion, as for instance, in both sentences on the Sabbath (Mark 
ii. 23-26 = Matt. i. 40 = Luke vi. 1-11). Sometimes the mere similarity of the 
sound of the words suffices to connect them. Or even only a haphazard relation 
which the ideas preserve in the memory determines the succession of sentences. 
Only through the simile of the shining light is Luke xi. 33, the exhortation of mak- 
ing the right use of our talents for the benefit of others (in Luke xi. 34-36), con- 
nected with the sentence saying that it is important for the whole life of a man that 
the determinative center of his being should be full of light. In the same way the 
idea of making light and lighting up the darkness connects the sentences of Luke 
viii. 16, in which Jesus speaks of lighting a candle and setting it on a candle-stick 
forms the connexion with Luke viii. 17, in which the general use of light in dark- 
ness is mentioned, stating that ‘anything hid shall be known and go abroad.’ Oral 
tradition alone arranges thoughts after such view points and external motives, and 
it is this method that was apparently employed when. the materials of the Gospels 
were first written down.” 


These sentences, accordingly, contain that which for technical 
reasons may be regarded as the best accredited of the sayings of 
Jesus and they allow us to form a fair idea of his extraordinary 
personality. The main argument that can be offered for the genu- 
ineness of a great part of the Gospels, is, it seems to me, the Naz- 
arene world-conception reflected in many sayings of Jesus. They 
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are retained in spite of being contradictory to.the main. tenets of 
the Gentile Church ; and these sayings must, with greatest. plaus- 
ability, be considered as genuine because they would not have been 
invented, and being recorded in unquestionably genuine traditions 
were only tolerated. In addition, the eschatological belief of Jesus 
is expressed in a prophecy which is very definite and had at.an 
early date passed beyond all hope of fulfilment. Jesus says: 


‘* Verily I say unto you, that there be some of, them that stand here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.”? 


This passage is positive evidence of the fact that some portions 
of the Gospels date back to the generation that lived in the days 
of Jesus and were still expecting to see the day of the Lord. It is 
a belief which St. Paul cherished as a direct revelation of the Lord 
and which constituted the main tenet of early Christianity. 

Whatever may be: said in favor of the theories which regard 
the Gospels as products of a myth-making (Mythendildung, as it 
has been called) belonging to a later age, we cannot:help reverting 
to the old conception for the reason that later myth-writers would 
have written a Gospel that taught the peculiar doctrines of Gentile 
Christianity and would never have invented sayings of Christ con- 
trary to their own beliefs. The very remarks of the writers with 
which they accompany their reports, being touches that are in- . 
tended to palliate and soften the harshness of the tradition, are 
still further evidences of the genuineness of the source from which 
- the information comes. 

The subject is of sufficient importance to enter into details. 


CHARACTERISTIC POINTS IN THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 


Jesus, like all Nazarenes, believed in communism as the high- 
est social. order. When asked, ‘‘What good thing shall I do that 
I may have eternal life?” he said: 


‘*Keep the commandments,” and, ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast and give it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven." 





1 The prophecy is repeated by Matthew xvi. 28, and Luke ix. 27. 
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When the man who asked this question went away sorrowful, 
St. Matthew continues (Matt. xix. 23-24): 
“Then Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘Verily, I say unto you that a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


“And again I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.'” 


Whatever interpretation may be given to this passage, we per- 
ceive clearly that Jesus himself and his disciples acted accordingly. 
The main condition of discipleship as of membership in the early 
church of Jerusalem consisted in the surrender of all worldly pos- 
sessions. 

The Ebionites (the sect of ‘‘the Poor’’) looked upon wealth as 
an evil and poverty as a blessing, and we learn from the story of 
Dives that Jesus represents the other world not as a punishment 
for evil-doing and a reward of the good, but merely as an inversion 
of the present condition of things. Abraham explains to Dives in 
Hell the doctrine of the life to come as follows: 


‘*Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 


Other writings of the New Testament contain passages of the 
same purport. We read in the Epistle of St. James (v. 1-3): 


‘*Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 


upon you. 
‘Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 


‘‘Your gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasures to- 
gether for the last days.” 


The current interpretation changes the significance of the 
words that ‘‘one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law,” into its contrary, that the letter of the law shall pass away 
and its spirit only be fulfilled.1_ Jesus incidentally called the Gen- 





1 The difficulty of this passage is not overcome by explaining it in the lightof 
St. Paul's theory that ‘‘ Christ is the fulfilment of the law" (réAog yap véuou xproréc, 
Rom. x. 4); for it is Christ himself who here insists, not on the-preservation of the 
letter of the law only, but even of every jot and tittle, viz., the very iota and stroke 
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tiles ‘‘dogs” (Mark vii. 27), the usual name which the Jews gave 
them, and he stated expressly that he was ‘‘not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” (Matt. xv. 24.) Jesus helps the 
Gentile woman, but merely on account of her extraordinary faith, 
not in anticipation of the great scope which after his crucifixion his 
saving power is intended to acquire. There is not the slightest 
allusion to such a prospect in any one of the sayings of Jesus that 
can lay unequivocal claim to genuineness. 

Jesus sends out the twelve Apostles to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel and believes that the coming of the Son of Man 
(which is identical with the expected regeneration of the world) is 
so near at hand that they shall scarcely have time to finish their 
missionary trip through the cities of that little country. He says 
(Matt. x. 5, 6, 23): . 

‘*Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans en- 
ter ye not: 

‘* But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

‘Verily I say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the 
son of man be come.” 


This cannot mean the fi_t coming of the Son of Man in Jesus, 
for Jesus is present and gives the command himself. 

One significant feature of the new world-order was the spiritu- 
ality of man, which was attained by a conquest of the sensual na- 
ture. Chastity was no less a condition of attaining life eternal than 
poverty; and thus Jesus enjoins strict celibacy, saying (Luke xx. 
34-35): 

‘* The children of this world marry and are given in marriage; but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 





of it, and this shall be ‘‘till heaven and earth pass." The same doctrine of the 
eternity of the law is pronounced by Jews. The limitation, ‘‘till all be fulfilled,” 
appears like a modification of the ‘‘verily" which is added to conceal the contra- 
diction in which this sentence stands to the text of the Sermon on the Mount, 
usually interpreted. If we understand the words to mean what they say, Jesus 
would have his followers keep the Mosaic law punctiliously in its letter as well as 
in its spirit. Accordingly he would reject the Pauline doctrine of freedom and in- 
sist on circumcision as indispensable. 
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Jesus speaks approvingly of destroying the cause of ‘sexuality, 
saying (Matt. xix. 12): Rrit 

‘For there are some eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s womb; 
and there are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of men; and there be 
eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's sake. 
He that is able to receive it let him receive it."’ 


‘We do not say that the passage was actually understood in its 
literal sense, but this much is sure that the mere idea of resorting 
to such allegories is an unmistakable evidence of moral views 
which are only in part preserved by the Roman Catholic Church 
and have been abandoned for good by the Protestants. 

The mere idea of an eunuch is an abomination, not only to 
the Gentiles, but also to the Jews, so much so that even he who 
accidentally lost his manhood was according to Old Testament law 
forbidden to enter into the congregation of the Lord (sée Deut. 
xxiii. 1). Nevertheless, the ideal of absolute chastity was carried 
so far among the early Christians that so prominent a man as 
Origen deemed it necessary to become an eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. 

Jesus apparently was a Jew in his religion, sharing with his 
contemporaries the national narrowness, but he had imbibed the 
spirit of the age which otherwise manifested itself in the religious 
fermentation of the Gnostic movement that preceded Christianity 
and made level the paths of the new religion that was destined to 
conquer the world. His education was probably limited, which 
may have been the reason why he did not shrink from using the 
most violent names, such as ‘‘ye serpents, ye generation of vipers,” 
and it is not improbable that he shared with his compatriots, the 
inhabitants of Galilee, the belief in demons as well as the method 
of curing diseases by exorcism. He was baptised by St. John, the 
leader of the Zabian sect. Being a Nazarene, he may also have 
kept in touch with the Essenes and Ebionites. As a preacher and 
a prophet he was respected among the people so much that at 
Jerusalem enthusiasts (probably of the Nazarene settlement there) 
greeted him on his arrival with shouts of hosanna. - 
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oe THE MAN, AND HIS METHOD OF TEACHING. 


The question has been asked, how did Jesus earn, his. living; 
and we know that for a time at least he continued his father’s trade 
as a carpenter; but it seems that, after having chosen the religious 
calling of preacher and healer, he lived on the voluntary gifts of 
those believers who entertained him in their houses or called upon 
his assistance for curing their sick. Judging from the injunction 
given to his disciples, he accepted the hospitality of his followers, 
but no money, not silver and not gold; but according to the Gos- 
pel of St. John, he kept a common purse with his disciples, and 
Judas Iscariot acted as treasurer. 

But all these things are the externalities only of ames they do 
not constitute the core of his being, his personality, and would be 
insufficient to explain the prominent part he played in history.. 
Jesus: was a man of the people, with a heart for the people, and an 
unusual oratorical power over the people. 

. Jesus was a devout man, but not a theologian, His religion is 
not the product of school doctrines. He who would try to explain 
his appearance as a combination of the conflicting theologies of his 
time will miss the most characteristic feature of his life. Jesus ap- 
parently nourished his soul at a well of living waters and.did not 
draw his inspiration from books. Thus nature is mirrored in crys- 
tal-clear reflexion in his speeches. His imagination does not suffer 
from Oriental exaggeration. His mind is not distorted by Rab- 
binical wit or subtleties, and there can be no question that he is 
a child of Galilee, of the country which is described as a continu- 
ous garden where palms and figs and flowers grow: If he had 
grown up: in a-city like Jerusalem he would not have: introduced 
similes and invented parables of provincial life as he did. His na- 
tive country is the background of all his speeches, and only a Gali- 
leean could expect to find figs at Easter-time in Jerusalem. There 
is nothing gloomy in his views of nature. He speaks of God’s sun 
and its radiance, of the birds under the sky, and the flowers in the 
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fields, of the rain that pours down on the just and the unjust. Any 
one who uses such language is not in danger of having the theo- 
logian stifling the man in him.} 

The life of nature apparently made a deep impression upon 
Jesus, but he concentrated his attention even more upon the life of 
man; and here again we find the social conditions of Galilee, not 
the city-life of Jerusalem, nor views which might be uttered in the 
schoolroom. Jesus was familiar with the joys and sufferings of the 
country and the people, and thus he was enabled to voice the deep- 
est religious sentiments. God was to him like the father of a fam- 
ily, and there are many pictures of family life in his parables. He 
speaks of the children sitting round tae table with their parents, 
the dogs waiting for the crumbs that are thrown down to them, and 
when it is dark, of the light that is put on a candlestick, which 
gives light to all that are in the house. Neighbors:and friends are 
mentioned who are invited on festive occasions (Luke xv. 69). The 
children sleep in the chamber together with their father (Luke xi. 
7); and children are mentioned as being nearest and dearest to his 
heart. 

By the side of these friendly pictures of family life Jesus also 
mentions the oppressive social conditions of the laborers, servants, 
or slaves, and of the hired workmen in the vineyards. He fre- 
quently mentions the good man of the house who is the head slave, 
the overseer of the other servants, either proving himself to be re- 
liable or being a tyrant oppressing his companions. The slave 
girls are alluded to who work the hand-mill and who must sleep 
two in a bed. All of them are subject to the cruel laws of the times 
and depend upon the will of their master. When they have tired 
themselves in the fields, they are still kept busy in the house (Luke 
xvii. 7-9). They serve at table, and it is a distinction if they are 
entrusted by their master with money affairs. Jesus repeatedly in- 
troduces the master of the house in his attitude of going over their 
accounts and computing the returns of the entrusted money. When 





1In this character sketch of Jesus the author follows the authority of Holtz- 
mann. 
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the master.travels, the servants wait for his return and remain 
awake into the night. 

But the hardships. of slavery, which are introduced without 
further reflexion in the sermons of Jesus, are not the worst features 
of the social conditions of those, days. The greatest misery is rep- 
resented in the cripples and the beggars on the streets, the tramps 
on the highroads, the thieves in the cities, the robbers in.the woods, ' 
the malefactors who carry their own cross, imprisoned debtors, etc. 
We learn of the transactions of usury, bills of indebtedness, the 
severity of creditors, the contentions between parties on the way 
to the judge, punishments by the court, etc., etc. 

Yet while Jesus describes scenes from life such as he must 
have witnessed in his childhood and early youth, he was at the 
same time not unfamiliar with the Scriptures. His speeches show 
a special familiarity with Deutero-Isaiah and also several of the 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic writings. In Luke xi. 49 he quotes 
from a Book of Wisdom which is no longer extant, and there are 
passages in Matthew and Luke which contain echoes of Jesus 
Sirach. 

Jesus must have learned reading and writing, for we are in- 
formed that he read chapters from the Prophets in the synagogue 
and addressed the Pharisees repeatedly with the words: ‘‘Have 
you not read?” He quotes from the history of his people and is 
full of Biblical reminiscences. It is true that he makes mistakes 
in his exegesis, but he proves himself a genuine prophet by the 
freedom with which he introduces his interpretations. The Scrip- 
tures are to him only incidental and accessory corroborations of 
the religious experiences which he had had himself, and thus he 
shows an assurance and superiority, which, although he never 
places himself above the Scriptures, makes it possible for him 
to speak with authority. The Scriptures are to him like a glass in 
which he sees his own face and behind it the face of God. 

The influence of Essenism on Jesus has been a matter of dis- 
pute. His condemnation of the oath, his celibacy, and the com- 
munism, involved in the.idea of the surrender of property, the re- 
dundancy of. temple service and bloody sacrifices, indicate some 
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connexion between Jesus and Essenism ; but Holtzman is inclined 
to regard these coincidences as being due to the moral ideals of 
the times, for Jesus was very different from the Essenes, sitice he did 
not place his light under a bushel ‘as they did in their retirement. 
They represented a separatistic sect, while he lived in the world 
and communicated with all the people, scribes and Pharisees, pub- 
licans and sinners. 

The Pharisees were apparently the party with which Jests 
was most closely connected in the beginning of his career. He ap- 
pears as a guest in the synagogues. He knows their methods of 
teaching, he uses their modes of argument and proves his case on 
the authority of Scriptures, in exactly the same style which they 
were wont to use. He discusses problems such as that proposed 
to Hillel, Which is the first and the greatest commandment? (Mark 
xii. 28; Matt. xxii. 36.) He introduces the term “‘righteousness” 
as frequently as did the Pharisees, only that he deepened the mean- 
ing of the word. It is still the dominant theme in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Where he combats the Pharisees, he does so with 
their own weapons. He discusses the worth of almsgiving and the 
reward in heaven. He agrees with the Pharisees on the doctrine 
of resurrection as against the Sadducees, and it is not mere chance 
that Paul the great apostle who completed the mission of Jesus 
came also from the school of the Pharisees. 

But the main difference between Jesus and the Pharisees is his 
more natural and more human conception of the righteousness of 
the law. In his explanation of the law, his own genius asserts it- 
self. Imbued with the experiences of real life he applies his reli- 
gious views to the conditions that surround him, and is free from 
all scholasticism and scholarly prejudices. He is not a professional 
scribe but a self-taught man who bears the prototype of his reli- 
gious ideas in himself, and this gives him a self-reliance which can- 
not be acquired by. book-learning. His belief in God is not‘ born 
in ‘the storms of despair, but it appears like sunshine upon the 
quiet sea of Galilee. 

Considering the character of Jesus, such as is here described, 
it is iatural that he possesses no special method of teaching. He 
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does not use the abstract definitions of the schools. He shows no 
doctrinary reflexion, nor any dogmatic system. He is a man of the 
people and not, like St. Paul and St. John, a theologian. He never 
cares to solve problems of-science. He even neglects the order and 
consistency of his thoughts. He is always bent on solving prac- 
tical questions which he does by his faith in a world of religious 
sentiment. He never strives for lucidity, but always for a popu- 
larly impressive expression of his thoughts which are communi- 
cated as directly as possible. We must understand every single 
word from the motives which prompt it, and in order to judge of 
his personality we ought first to be able to translate his speeches 
back into Aramaic, for they have suffered greatly by being trans- 
cribed into a Greek garment. This is a work which has only re- 
cently been begun, but has not as yet been completed. 

The originality of Jesus appears mainly in his application of 
religion to practical life. As his views of nature and of man are 
taken directly from life, so he applies them directly to the needs 
which he sees about them. He is more a child of nature than 
the theologians of later centuries would have it. 

While Jesus has a deep reverence for the sacred traditions of 
his nation, and while he is willing to fulfil the law, he sees no need 
of obeying all the various ordinances which the Pharisees and scribes 
enjoin on the people. The law as it was understood in Jesus’s time 
was a heavy burden upon the people. It presupposed a study, for 
who could know all the rules about prayer, about washings, about 
the tithes, sacrifices, and ceremonials? The law of the Jews had 
become a religion for the rich. It was utterly impracticable for 
poor people. The parents of Jesus themselves were unable to 
comply with all the demands of the law, for we know that they 
travelled only once to Jerusalem, a journey which, according to the 
law, had to be made three times a year by a good Jew. We have 
the express statement that Jesus himself did not observe the fasts 
and that he did not hesitate to break the Sabbath. The mass of 
the people lived in utter ignorance of the details of the law, and 
considering the burden of the law, we can now appreciate’ that 
Jesus praises the unlearned and uneducated by saying ‘‘Blessed 
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are the poor in spirit... He comes with a Gospel for the poor. He 
addresses not the pious Jews, but the sinners, those who by the 
pressure of circumstances no longer continued to. observe the law 
and formed a class by themselves upon whom the orthodox Phari- 
see looked down with contempt. The parents of Jesus themselves 
probably sat down to dinner without washing their hands according 
to the Levitic injunctions, and it was a matter of course to him 
that they did not thereby defile themselves. It must sometimes 
have been difficult for a carpenter when at work to obey the cir- 
cumstantial commands of eating his meal in the orthodox fashion. 
Jesus knew that the law meant purity of heart and not of hands, 
and he understood that not the food that enters the mouth but the 
words that come out of the mouth defile the character of a man. 

It is the directness of his experiences which conditions his su- 
periority and the breadth of his mind shown in his communion with 
the pious Jews as well as with the publicans and sinners; and this 
is not the product of study, and of consideration, but natural in- 
stinct, which becomes more and more a conscious opposition to 
the narrowness of Phariseeism. The gist of his doctrine is con- 
tained in the words, ‘‘ The poor have the Gospel preached to them,” 
and St. Luke says: ‘‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” But his salvation dees not consist in urging 
the severity of Phariseeism, but in preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which since those who are invited do not come, will be in- 
herited by the crippled, the lame, and the beggars from the street. 


THE CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION. 


Jesus no doubt exercised a great influence over the sectarian 
element of Galilee and for a short time also of Jerusalem, but the 
main fact of his life is his passion on the cross and his death. With- 
out his martyrdom he would never have been hailed as the saviour . 
of mankind. The dogmas of Christianity, and even the doctrine 
of the atonement by blood, developed in the Gentile world inde- 
pendently of Jesus. The dogmatic and ecclesiastical features of 
the Church would have become what they are now whether Jesus 
of Nazareth or some other sage, say Apollonius of Tyana, had be- 
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come the recognised saviour of the world. But the beauty of Chris- 
tianity is the humanity of Jesus and the charm of it which at once 
conquered the hearts of the people for him is his innocent death 
on the cross. And Jesus’s death on the cross must be regarded as 
a well authenticated fact. 

The violent.death of Christ had shaken the faith of his dis- 
ciples and intimidated his followers. While formerly they had 
made public demonstrations in his honor to receive him at his en- 
try into Jerusalem as the Son of David, they now gathered secretly 
behind closed doors. Still some were left, and the echo of the be- 
loved Master’s words which still lived in their memories comforted 
them in their tribulation. They bethought themselves of his warn- 
ings, in which he had predicted that the Son of Man must suffer 
before he could attain the glory of the life eternal. Since spiritual 
manifestations, miracles, and visions of all kinds were no less fre- 
quent occurrences among believers in the times of Christ than 
they are now, it was but a matter of course that he was seen in 
various places by his disciples. The possibility of such phenomena 
in the minds of excitable people is beyond the least shadow of a 
doubt, and a vision is as real to the man who has it as the sight of 
actual things under ordinary circumstances. But visions are not 
as definite as actual occurrences, and thus we must expect that our 
tradition becomes indistinct. Professor Holtzmann characterises 
the Gospel records on this subject as follows: 


‘In the scope of the synoptic Gospels there is no event which is told with so 
many contradictions. The words ob« éoriy dde, ‘he is not here’ (Matt. xxviii. 6 = 
Mark xvi., 6 = Luke xxiv., 6), are the sole point on which we find a literal coinci- 
dence. Even the words of the resurrected one (as reported in Matt. xxviii. 18, Luke 
xxiv. 25, 44, Acts i. 7) are by no means compatible, still less the localities. At any 
tate, the appearances of Jesus at Jerusalem are related in such a way as to exclude 
the appearances in Galilee, and vce versa, for in Matthew (vii. 10) and Mark (vii.) 
the disciples receive the express command to go to Galilee for the purpose of re- 
ceiving more revelations from the resurrected Jesus, while in Luke (xxiv. 49) they 
are not less positively instructed to remain in Jerusalem. And while according to 
the text of Luke (xxiv. 33-53) the last appearances of Jesus seem to have occurred 
on the very day of resurrection, the same author (in Acts i. 3) relates them.as having 
happened on the fortieth day after Easter ; and Matthew (xxviii. 16) at least assumes 
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the time which was necessary for a journey from Jerusalem to the lake of Galilee 
for the continuation of such manifestations. The Gospel according to Mark, how- 
ever, which whenever secondary references come into conflict could be resorted to 
successfully, breaks off with xvi. 8. But while according to Mark the women said 
nothing to any man they do the very opposite according to Luke xxiv. 9, where they 
‘told of these things unto the eleven and to all the rest.’ According to Luke xxiv. 4 
they see two angels, according to Mark xvi. 5 and Matthew xxviii. 5, one angel, who 
in Matthew xxviii. 2-4 had already attended to the opening of the grave of which the 
other Gospels know nothing. Not less apparent.are the contradictions with refer- 
ence to the mode in which the continued life of the resurrected is conceived. . For, 
while on the one hand the most palpable evidences are given for the bodily identity 
of the resurrected with the crucified One, so as to attribute to him the faculty of 
being felt by touch and a physical way of alimentation (Luke xxiv. 15, 16, 31, 36, 
51); other characteristics make him appear, not as a man re-awakened to life, but as 
a supernatural being (Matt. xxviii. 9,.17) before whom they fall down to worsbip. 
He is spoken of as being possessed of a face that even his disciples recognise only 
by degrees. He appears suddenly and disappears (Luke xxiv. 31, 36, 51). The 
disciples on one occasion believed they had seen a spirit, and on another they doubt 
the identity of his person (Matt. xxviii. 17). Upon the whole, the mode of his ex- 
istence has already attained here the degree of an omnipresence which he appears 
to have reached in later days when Christ appears from the heavens to Paul near 
Damascus and to John on Patmos.” 


The belief in the resurrectéd Christ begins with the report of 
the empty grave. The Gospel according to St. — concludes as 
follows (Mark xvi. 1-8):} 


‘And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and Salome had brought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 

‘‘And very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came into the 
sepulchre at the rising of the sun. 





1The passage Chap, xvi. 9-20 is a later addition which is not contained in the 
oldest codex (‘‘Aleph B"). Diction and grammar are different from Mark's style. 
It appeared first in Latin versions of the New Testament. (See Dr. Edwin A. 
Abbott's book 7ze Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels.) New Testament 
scholars recognise in’ this questionable passage a —_— from the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke and Jobn. 

Two manuscripts (called Codex L and the Syriac Philoxeniana, both not be- 
fore the eighth century) contain another conclusion which is shorter than the addi- 
tion which has been received in our versions and reads as follows: ‘‘All the instruc- 
tions, however, they (the women) proclaimed at once to the congregation of Peter. 
After this, Jesus himself dispensed through them from the Orient to the Occident 
the holy and eternal. proclamation of everlasting salvation." 
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‘‘And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre? 

‘And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away, for it was 
very great. 

‘And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right 
side, clothed in a long, white garment; and they were affrighted. 

‘And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which 
was crucified; he is:risen;; he is not here; bebold the place where they laid him. 

‘* But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto you. 

‘And they went out quickly and fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled 
and were amazed; neither said they any thing to any man; for they were afraid." 


In Matthew the account of Christ’s resurrection has been con- 
siderably added to; and there is a definite tendency reflected in 
the situation. The chief priests and Pharisees procure a guard 
from Pilate to watch the grave, ‘‘lest the disciples come by night: 
and steal the body.” The inference suggests itself here that un- 
believers saw nothing strange in the disappearance of a body. We 
read Chap. xxviii. 1-10: 


‘In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 

‘‘And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it. 

‘* His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow. 

‘‘And for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became'as dead men. 

‘And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know 
that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. 

‘*He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. 

‘‘And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and, 
behold, he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told 
you, 

‘‘And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and 
did run to bring his disciples word. 

‘‘And as they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All 
hail. And they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped him. 

‘‘Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go 
into Galilee; and there shall they see me.” 
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As the grave is said to have been closed by a big stone and 
guarded by soldiers, the motive of the women could no longer be 
to embalm the body, but simply to see the sepulchre; and now 
Christ’s resurrection happens before their eyes. There was a great 
earthquake ; an angel rolled back the stone, and, to heighten the 
dramatic effect, sat upon it. Christ himself still remains invisible, 
and the announcement of his resurrection is made as in Mark. 

The problem of resurrection reached a new phase when the 
question arose whether the resurrected Christ was the self-same 
person or a mere spiritual presence, a demon, or a ghost; and the 
Church took the first horn of the dilemma. The conviction of the 
bodily identity of the resurrected Christ with the crucified Jesus 
who was buried in the sepulchre, resulted in another modification 
of the report which is preserved in Luke, and now Christ is not 
only seen, but speaks to the disciples and identifies himself by 
showing his hands and feet, proclaiming directly that he is no mere 
spirit but a body of flesh and bones. Christ is now supposed to 
have a truly material body. He says (Luke xxiv. 39): ‘‘A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” This account is 
still further surpassed in the Gospel of St. John, the latest one 
among the four canonical Gospels, in which Christ requests Thomas 
the doubter, saying (John xx. 27): 

4 Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but believing.” 

Further on St. John makes Jesus eat in the presence of the 
disciples in order to convince them of his bodily resurrection. We 
read in Chap. xxi. 12-13: 

‘' Jesus saith unto them, Come and dine. And none of the disciples durst ask 
him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” 

‘* Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise.” 

Mankind crave after the material life, they want to preserve 
their personality, body and all. Hence this increased assurance of 
Christ’s bodily resurrection, and such Gospel manuscripts as re- 
garded Christ: a mere spirit were rejected as uncanonical. Even 
those who believe in the personal resurrection of Christ concede the 
gradual growth of legendary elements in the various reports which 
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tend to become more and more materialistic, finally establishing 
the resuscitation of the dead body with all its bodily wants. 

There are four stages in the development of the reports on the 
resurrection of Jesus. First the resurrected Jesus is merely an ob- 
ject of sight, as in the original statement of the vision of St. Paul, 
then he addresses his disciples and speaks to them, thus involving 
the sense of hearing. In the third stage we are told that Jesus was 
touched and could be felt with the hands. The idea that he may be 
an immaterial and mere spiritual personality (Saiudénov dowparov) is 
here directly objected to in the argument that ‘‘a spirit, i. e., a 
ghost or demon (Saménov), has not flesh and bones.” In order to 
prove beyond the shadow of dispute the identity of the Crucified 
and the Resurrected, the narrator insists that the disciples saw and 
felt the wounds made by the nails. But the climax of materialising 
the resurrected Jesus is reached when he is represented to eat for 
mere show, not to appease hunger, but to demonstrate his bodily 
presence. And all these legendary reports prompted by the doc- 
trine of the bodily resurrection of the early Church have overgrown 
and cover almost completely the original statement of the empty 
grave, which seems to be the historical nucleus of the resurrection 
stories and furnished the first argument of the disciples. 

Prof. Paul Schwartzkopff, a Christian and a believer, by no 
means sceptical, feels compelled to surrender the idea of a bodily 
resurrection of Jesus for a resuscitation of his spiritual personality. 
He believes that the body of Jesus was purloined, which is quite 
possible considering the superstitions of the age connected with the 
remains of hanged and crucified persons. Schwartzkopff argues 
that God’s providence suffered this for the sake of avoiding worse 
evils, such as relic worship and other pagan monstrosities. Inci- 
dentally, we may add, the absence of the body helped to mature the 
belief in immortality which passed through several phases and left 
imprints of their successive stages in the doctrines of the early 
Church. 

There is a little story reported in Luke which in all its incidents 
is so lifelike that, although it may be of a later date, it possesses 
a peculiar poetical charm and is more vivid than any one of the 
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other accounts of the appearances of Jesus after death. It reads 
as follows (Luke xxiv. 13-35) : 


‘And, behold, two of them went that same day to a village called Emmaus! 
which was from Jerusalem about threescore furlongs. 

‘*And they talked together of all these things which happened. 

‘‘And it came to pass, that, while they communed together and reasoned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them. 

‘« But their eyes were holden that they should not know him. 

‘‘And he said unto them, What manner of communications are these that ye 


have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad? 

“‘And the one of them, whose name was Cleopas, answering said unto him, 
Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days ? 

‘‘And he said unto them, What things? And they said unto him, Concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and 


all the people : 
‘And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be condemned to 


death, and have crucified him. 

‘« But we trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel : and 
beside all this, to-day is the third day since these things were done. 

** Yea, and certain women also of our company made us astonished, which 
were early at the sepulchre ; 

‘And when they found not his body, they came, saying, that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, which said that he was alive. 

‘‘And certain of them which were with us went to the sepulchre, and found it 
even so as the women had said : but him they saw not. 

‘¢ Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken : 

‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 

‘‘And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the scriptures the things concerning himself. 

“*And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they went: and he made as 
though he would have gone further. 

‘* But they constrained him, saying, Abide with us: for it is toward evening 
and the day is far spent. And he wentintotarry withthem. —_ 

‘And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and blessed 


it, and brake, and gave to them. 
‘And their eyes were opened, and they knew him ; and he vanished out of 


their sight. 





1 Emmaus, probably the present Kalonije, not Emmaus Nicopolis. 
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‘‘And they said one to ancther, Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us the scriptures? 

‘And they rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven gathered together, and them that were with them. 

‘*Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. 

‘And they told what things were done in the way, and how he was known of 


them in breaking of bread." 

‘The objective facts of the story of Emmaus, which lie within 
the sphere of natural possibility, are easily distinguished from the 
subjective additions. Two disciples meet a stranger who is also a 
disciple, and while he speaks to them with enthusiasm on the neces- 
sity of Christ’s suffering before he could enter into his glory, their 
heart burned within them. The stranger must have heard Jesus 
preach, for he was not only well versed in the new doctrines, but 
shared in the habit of blessing and breaking the bread as did all 
the Nazarenes. The stranger never claimed to be Christ; but 
when the two disciples saw him no more, they felt assured that no 
one but Jesus could have spoken to them as did that mysterious 
stranger. And indeed Christ spoke to them out of the mouth of 
their companion on the road, whom they had invited as a guest. 


Whoever the stranger may have been, Christ’s words and habits of 
life lived in him, and by them they recognised instinctively that 
while the body of Christ was surrendered to the grave, his soul 
and whole being was still a living presence powerful to lead man- 
kind to a higher conception of a higher morality. 


THE CAUSE OF THE SUCCESS OF THE GOSPELS. 

Considering the character of the Gospel accounts of the life of 
Jesus, we come to the conclusion that they contain an historical ele- 
ment, which in the beginning was handed down by tradition, then 
was committed to writing in the shape of the original text of the 
older Mark, and lastly was rewritten for certain dogmatic purposes, 
in order to satisfy the several doctrinary needs of the Church, in 
the shape of the four canonical Gospels, such as we have them now. 
It is difficult in the present condition of scientific insight, and 
with the critical material at hand, to believe the Gospel accounts 
literally and regard them as unqualifiedly inspired books. The un- 
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critical spirit of the writers, the looseness and lack of exactness in 
their method of telling events, their imperturbable credulity, are too 
obvious to render them reliable witnesses or to permit the Gospels 
to be counted as historical books. In addition, we ought to con- 
sider that the ungrammatical language testifies to the insufficient 
education of the Gospel writers who gave rather their impressions 
than the results of real investigations of facts, which thus must be 
accepted as products of simple-minded piety, rather than historical 
evidences. 

Thus, the Gospels are not scientific evidence. But consider 
the situation as it was, and we shall not go astray in esteeming 
them after all as belonging to the most noteworthy and remarkable 
class of books that have ever been written and worthy of being 
compared with the greatest works in literature, both philosophical 
and poetical. They are immediate outpourings of the human 
heart, weaving round the facts of real events significant fancies, 
entwining the tree of history like exuberant ivy, concealing to a 
great extent the solid trunk which gives them their support. 

We need not side with those who denounce Christianity on 
account of the legendary element which it contains, nor with those 
who naively believe in the letter of the legend. There is no need 
of decrying the authors of those writings as imposters and liars, if 
they make accounts which in the light of rigorous critique are 
found to have been added to by their imaginative devotion. It is 
true that if authors of to-day should be guilty of the same proceed- 
ings, they ought to be charged with insincerity; but we must con- 
sider the times which were different, and especially the atmosphere 
of the lowly classes in which Christianity first developed. The 
minds of these men were not in a condition to distinguish between 
fact and fancy. It lies in the nature of things that the religion des- 
tined to become the universal religion of mankind should have 
grown from below. upward, and not from above downward. What- 
ever inspirations the lowly and downtrodden masses from whose 
ranks the members of the early Christian Church recruited them- 
selves may have received from Oriental and Greek philosophy, the 
germ itself of the new religion must have been in their own hearts, 
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and thus. was necessarily influenced by the spiritual world in which 
they lived, with its ideal aspirations, but also with all its limita- 
tions. 

If the religious spirit of the early Christians had proved to be 
critical and scientific, it would never have taken hold of the imagi- 
nation of the masses; it would have proved an abortion. Thus, 
we must understand that the poetry of the Church, even though it 
showed itself in the uncritical formation of legends, was as essen- 
tial in the development of Christianity as are blossoms in the 
spring. The spring blossoms, with their showy petals, attract the 
eye, and seem to be the most essential thing in the development of 
the tree; and yet their fate is to fall and leave the less ostentatious 
but more substantial seed-bulb, which is destined to develop into 
useful fruit. 

The significance of the Christian Gospel, i. e., of the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth and his martyr-death on the cross, accompanied 
by the belief of his disciples that he is risen from the dead and 
manifests himself as a living presence to his followers, becomes 
apparent when we consider its rapid success. 

The Christian Gospels presented themselves at once as the 
solution of the religious problem of the day. The figure of the 
Messiah as here represented was upon the whole so sympathetic 
that the various Gnostic schools and congregations immediately 
conceived a love for Jesus of Nazareth. To be sure, there were 
differences of opinion concerning the metaphysics and ethics of the 
new religion, but there could no longer be any doubt that the 
prophet of the new Gnosis must be humanly divine, such as was 
the hero of this wonderful story,—wonderful because realistic, and 
realistic because its nucleus is a true story from life. And’so Jesus 
of Nazareth was bound to become the center of the Gnostic move- 
ment, for all the Gnostics, whatever be their views in ethics and 
metaphysics, express a passionate love and admiration for the 
gentle prophet of Galilee. This is most apparent in the Pistis 
Sophia, where we read: 

‘‘ When, therefore, the Saviour had said these words, the disciples came for- 
ward and cried out ‘all together, saying: ‘O Saviour, thou excitest us with exceed- 
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ing great frenzy because of the transcendent height which thow hast revealed unto 
us; and thou exaltest our souls, and they have become paths on which we travel 
to come unto thee, (280) for they came forth from thee. Now, therefore, because 
of the transcendent heights which thou hast revealed unto us, our souls have be- 
come frenzied, and they travail mightily yearning to go forth from us into the 
height to the region of thy kingdom.” 


Simon Magus, although he taught that he himself was God 
incarnate, felt the fascinating spell of the figure of Jesus and of his 
simple human divinity. 

The life and deeds of Apollonius of Tyana were written down 
by his disciples, because they had not as yet heard of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Had they heard of him, they would no longer have regarded 
Apollonius as the realisation of their religious ideal and would have 
credited the former rather than the latter with all the miraculous 
powers of a God made flesh. Even he must be of humble -birth, 
a poor man living with the poor among the poor, such as was 
Jesus; he must have set an example in suffering and self-resigna- 
tion, and above all, his doctrines must not be technical and learned, 
but popular and direct, always giving the new ethics in pointed 
sentences which drove home the new truths in their moral aspect 
and could easily be remembered by the untutored multitudes. 
Such indeed were the methods of Jesus when he preached. In ad- 
dition, he was expected to perform miracles to prove his divine 
mission. Miracles were performed by Simon Magus and by Apol- 
lonius of Tyana; but it appears that their miracles, as they were 
related by their disciples, were too pretentious and showy; they 
probably proved too much, while the more modest miracles of 
Jesus of Nazareth made a more favorable impression upon the 
sober-minded and the thoughtful. 


CHANGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Jesus had lived among the Jews of Galilee and Judea asa 
Nazarene. He had preached in parables and proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the kingdom of heaven upon earth, by which he probably 
meant a socialistic brotherhood; but there is scarcely any doubt 
that he did not teach any of the dogmas of the later Church. Yet 
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from the communistic society that was organised under the -in- 
fluence of his extraordinary personality by his disciples in Jerusa- 
lem, a movement was carried out into the Gentile world that was 
destined to become the official religion of the Roman Empire. 

Since Alexander the Great, the Jews:had spread among the na- 
tions of the Roman Empire without surrendering their religion and 
Jewish customs. They became mediators of the monotheistic idea 
and helped to prepare the world for the acceptance of Christianity. 
The translation of the Old Testament into Greek, commonly called 
the Septuagint, was a condition of the s/eroma, the fulfilment of the 
times. Without the Greek Bible we might have had the provincial 
literature of an Aramaic religion, but no New Testament theology. 
All Greek sages became greatly interested in Judaism on account 
of its stern monotheism, and many joined the Jewish faith, with- 
out, however, accepting either circumcision or the Mosaic law. 
They remained mere guests in the synagogues of Israel and a few 
only became proselytes. 

Thus while the Greeks began to expect a religious revelation 
from the Jews, the Jews of the diaspora themselves became ac- 
quainted with Greek philosophy. And they were astonished at the 
purity and precision of Aristotle and the grandeur of Plato. The 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul so plainly set forth in the 
Phedo made a deep impression on them, and the result was a pe- 
culiar literature in which Greek and Jewish thoughts were blended, 
leading on the one hand to such Apocrypha as the Book of Wis- 
dom and on the other hand to the philosophical conceptions of 
Philo, who developed the idea of the divine Logos. 

The man who undertook the work of giving a definite char- 
acter to the religious thought that was thus spreading through the 
Roman Empire, was Saul of Tarsus, a Pharisee, who had bitterly 
persecuted the Jewish congregations of the disciples of Jesus and 
played a prominent part in the condemnation and stoning of Ste- 
phen, the first martyr of the young Church.. The gladness and the 
spirit of rejoicing with which Stephen died must have powerfully 
affected the soul of Paul. Against his own will he became con- 
vinced that there was a great truth in the new movement, and that 
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he was wrong to suppress it. But the more his conscience reproved 
him, the more zealous did he become in his antagonism to the dis- 
ciples, until, at last, he could bear it no longer. The new convic- 
tion that had slowly taken a firm hold upon him in the subconscious 
regions of his soul flashed upon him in the shape of a vision. 
With this occurrence Saul, who later on called himself Paul, began 
a new life; and ever after did he consider his vision as the author- 
ised call to his apostleship and also as an actual and unequivocal 
evidence of Christ’s bodily resurrection from the grave.! 

The passage 1 Cor. xv. 5-8 is important as being the weighty 
but sole evidence of a direct witness of Christ's resurrection. It 
speaks of Christ’s having been first seen by Cephas, and then by the 
twelve, afterwards by more than five hundred brethren at once, 
and by all the brethren at once, and finally James the brother of 
Jesus, and by all the Apostles, lastly by Paul. The ascension is 
not mentioned, and Paul’s words imply that his vision of Christ 
was not different in kind from the appearances which the other 
Apostles had had of their resurrected master. 


But while the old Apostles believed in the Messianic misssion 
of Jesus in spite of his execution on the cross, Paul believed on ac- 
count of it. The passion of Christ and his death? on the cross con- 
stituted to him the means of salvation which we can make our own 
only through faith. He says (1 Cor. i. 23): 


‘‘ But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness.” 


And in Gal. vi. 14: 


‘*But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 





1It is well known that St. Paul refers to this incident in his Epistles only in a 
general way, (x Cor. ix. 1 and xv. 8); and the Acts contain three: reports (ix. 4-5, 
xxii. 6, and xxvi. 12) which in some details do not agree. The event itself, how- 
ever, must be regarded as an established fact. Paul suffered from an epileptic 
attack on the road to Damascus, fell to the ground, and had a vision, or, as physi- 
cians now-a-days would say, a hallucination. The main thing, however, is that he 
believed for the rest of his life that he was confronted on this occasion by Jesus 
himself. ; 


2See O. Phleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, p. 41. 
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While St. Paul dropped almost all that had been regarded as 
essential by the leaders of the young Church at Jerusalem, he in- 
troduced a new idea which constituted a radical change of the Christ 
idea. It is natural enough that Paul’s theory was not acceptable 
to the disciples at Jerusalem, so that. he had to seek a broader field 
for his missionary work among the Gentiles. The Apostle found 
the soil prepared for his doctrines. Although he had to struggle, 
as was natural enough, against other conceptions of the spirituality 
of man and the modes of salvation, he found everywhere congrega- 
tions of disciples who held similar views and could thus easily gain 
followers who were attracted by the systematic presentation of his 
views, by the conviction of his enthusiasm, and the sober spirit in 
which he applied them to the moral problems of actual life. We 
shall better appreciate him if we compare his views with the ex- 
travagances of magicians like Simon (Acts, Chap. viii), with proph- 
ets who talked in the style of Hermes Trismegistos, with Gnostics 
such as the author of the Pistis Sophia, etc. There may have been 
some among them who had still purer and nobler conceptions of 
believing in a universal manifestation of the Logos or spirit of God 
among all nations. When men of this latter type joined the young 
Church they rejected the belief in the doctrine of a bodily resurrec- 
tion and were inclined to an allegorical interpretation. It is prob- 
ably this view which St. Paul criticises when speaking of those who 
deny the resurrection of Christ. (1 Cor., Chap. xv.) The phan- 
tastical theories of Gnosticism were unfit to survive on account of 
the crudities and superstitions of their views, while the purer con- 
ceptions of a spiritual immortality did not find favor with the sen- 
sual masses who wanted a belief adapted to their materialistic con- 
stitutions. Perhaps the representatives of these doctrines were too 
aristocratic and cold, keeping aloof from and even looking with 
contempt upon the vulgar and the ignorant as unfit to comprehend 
the truth. The Judaising elements among these aspirations were 
very strong, but since they had no root in the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles we can readily see that in the universal struggle for survival 
there was for them no chance of success. The Christianity of St. 
Paul was, among all the religious theories that were advanced in 
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the first century of our era, the only one that was adapted to the 
needs of the people at large, and the more new documents are 
brought to light, the better we understand that in the long run his 
preaching alone could survive. 

Christianity changed when the Apostle St. Paul transferred it 
from Jerusalem to Greece. The Christians at Jerusalem never 
looked upon the Gentile Christians as their equals, but they re- 
garded them as followers of Jesus, although only of a second de- 
gree. 

The question arises: Was the Pauline religion still Christian- 
ity,—the Christianity of Jesus? Is it not misleading that the same 
name should apply to the communistic idealists of the Jerusalemic 
Church as to the more cultured but less socialistic Gentiles? Many 
of Christ’s injunctions were no longer interpreted literally, and in- 
stead of abandoning the world, the Pauline Christian lived in the 
world as though he enjoyed it not; he no longer gave up his prop- 
erty but used his possessions as though he owned them not. His 
aspiration was to be free from egotism and lust; but he no longer 
offered his left cheek to him who smote him on his right cheek; he 
was ready to defend his person and honor, but he deemed it his 
duty to struggle, not for the satisfaction of personal vanity, but to 
uphold justice. He stood up for his rights, not because it was A#s 
cause, but because he trusted that his cause was right. In this 
way the Gentile Church poured new wine into old bottles and 
transformed the original ideal of Christianity. Riches were in 
themselves no longer deemed to be a hindrance to a godly life; 
there was no need of giving them up, but the rich were requested 
not to boast of their wealth; covetousness, miserly conduct, and 
hard-heartedness were upbraided, and charity was recommended. 
We read in the first Epistle of St. John (iii. 17): 

** But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” ; 


From an impartial standpoint we can now readily see that this 
transformation made Christianity possible. Paul’s Christianity ori- 
ginated from a desire to apply the Christian ideal to practical life, 
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and the changes wrought by these aspirations rendered it fit to pre- 
serve its existence. The primitive Christianity of the Church at 
Jerusalem went to the wall, but the Christian spirit was preserved 
and served as a leaven to leaven the lump of all the nationalities 
of Europe. 

The question whether we have a right to call the Pauline reli- 
gion and the older Jewish Christianity by the same name is about 
as legitimate as the question whether Tom Smith who is now a boy 
should still retain the name which was given to him when he was 
ababy. He has changed so radically that his own mother would 
not recognise him, if she had not witnessed all the changes of his 
development herself. The question, therefore, is to be answered 
in the affirmative. All religions and political institutions have a 
right to their original names so long as the historical connexion is 
preserved or re-established, and so long as their representatives 
feel that the spirit of the original movement is still living in them 
in one form or another. 

Names are in themselves mere sounds. The main thing is 
what is meant by a name, and that is more a matter of subjective 
definition and arbitrary determination than of logical argument or 
objective demonstration. 

Christianity changed again when transferred to Rome, and 
when it became the established and official religion of the Empire. 
The change was not for the better. Yet it remained Christianity, 
preserving still some of the nobility and charitable love of its 
founder. 

When Christianity was transferred to the liberty-loving Bar- 
barians of the North, it again entered into a new phase which raised 
it considerably above the creed of the authority-worshipping Ro- 
mans. The difference between these two forms of Christianity re- 
mained long hidden until a crisis appeared in the time of the Re- 
formation which led to the schism between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Luther and the other reformers imagined that they 
resorted to the old ideals of Christianity, and they did, so far as 
they understood it. Asa matter of fact, they were not reformers, 
but builders of a new Christianity which was better adapted to the 
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needs of the progressive Teutons and Saxons than Romanised 
Christianity which had never taken root in German and English 
soil. 

But the Reformation is not as yet the end of the world’s re- 
ligious history. Various Christian sects have been transplanted to 
American soil and are thriving. But he must be a superficial ob- 
server of the human heart who imagines that American Christianity 
is the same as its European mother. Even the most conservative 
Churches, the Episcopalians and the Roman Catholics, are very 
different from their brethren in the Old Country. The fact is un- 
deniable that a new form of Christianity is preparing itself in our 
very midst. Our Church people do not notice it simply because 
the change is an adaptation to the changes in their surroundings. 
Thus we do not notice that the train moves if it but move gently, 
unless we look out of the window. 

The Parliament of Religion is a new phase, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. There are voices of warning who 
would fain bid the progress of the world to halt, because they im- 
agine that it is the way to perdition. But let us not be intimidated ; 
the world is moving still, and so long as we can trust in the divin- 
ity of truth and the holiness of love, we need not shrink from ad- 
vancing in whatever direction they may lead us. If the old religion 
of our fathers will no longer remain in the letter of their dogmas as 
it was, it need not concern us; let us rest assured that if it changes 
by becoming truer, it will change for the better. 


EDITOR. 





LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


M ANDRE LALANDE attacks a broad subject in his Za disso- 
© lution opposte a l’tvolution dans les sciences physiques et mo- 
rales. To the old current thesis, conformably to which all things 
increase by dissimilarity and by individuality, he opposes antithe- 
sis,—a term which has hitherto been accounted negligible. It is 
not the transition from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from non- 
coherence to coherence, as Spencerianism has it, that shapes the 
destiny of the universe; but on the contrary, the undifferentiation, 
assimilation, and dissolution which result therefrom, are things 
fraught with the greatest theoretical importance and with the high- 
est ethical value. 

M. Lalande exhibits to us accordingly the triumph of dissolu- 
tion: (1) in the mechanical order where things tend toward unity, 
not toward diversity, that is to say toward equilibrium of tempera- 
tures and toward dissipation of energy; (2) in the physiological order 
where death reigns, where fecundation is merely a decreasing dif- 
ferentiation, and where even thought itself hastens the destruction 
of individual organisms; (3) in the psychological order where every 
grand, intellectual, scientific, or artistic idea has for its ultimate 
object the rendering of men less different from one another and the 
robbing them of their specific individuality in order to make them 
identical with their fellow beings; (4) in the social order where the 
diversity is primitive, whatever one may say,—for we see castes, 
the clan, the family, and the ancient municipality breaking up with 
time,—where even the division of labor, far from being the phe- 
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nomenon of increasing heterogeneity as it seems at first glance, is 
but a temporary and superficial specialisation only, where, finally 
interbreeding, becoming every day more extensive and unregulated 
leads inevitably to the undifferentiation of heredity. 

The book abounds in sound opinions and in lofty aperpus, as 
well as in learned criticisms; but it exhibits at the same time an 
acumen which is sometimes merely a cloak for paradox. I have 
elsewhere criticised as far-fetched the analogy which Spencer has 
established between the unfoldment of a nebulous mass and divi- 
sion of economic labor, for example. If it is true that Spencer has 
strained the bond of analogy existing between the facts of the 
various sciences of matter and of man in favor of evolution, it is 
also true that M. Lalande has strained it in no less a degree in fa- 
vor of dissolution. The parallelism which he posits between me- 
chanical dissolution and social dissolution is a factitious one. 
Physiological death is not a phenomenon comparable to the unifi- 
cation of intellectual consciousness, and this relation can be upheld 
only at the expense of a change of meaning or as a metaphor. The 
route which he travels, in fine, is that of evolutionism itself; the 
difference being that the two philosophies start out from the same 
point but in different directions, the one proceeding towards 4 and 
the other towards ZB. 

M. Lalande advocates an irreducible dualism of mind and mat- 
ter. This fundamental view leads him to the theory of dissolution 
and serves him in the demonstration of this theory. The highest 
intelligence, he tells us, tends to altruism, which is by its very na- 
ture a dissolvent; it contradicts thus the tendency of physical life 
which carries us toward integration, toward egotism. But in the 
first place he exaggerates the contrasts between the two tendencies, 
and pushes too zealously his comparison of evolution to individua- 
tion. Then the dualism which he professes overleaps and strangely 
exaggerates in my opinion the admitted irreducibility of psycho- 
logical facts to physiological facts; that irreducibility may be prac- 
tically ‘‘absolute,” without entailing on us any prohibition of a 
‘¢logical” reconciliation, and M. Lalande himself is likely ulti- 
mately to accept a species of monism for the reason that in the 
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final dissolution which he proclaims the contradiction inherent: in 
the present state of the universe would be annihilated. Dissolu- 
tion and evolution are undoubtedly states only of the universal 
rhythm, beyond which metaphysics holds sway. One is inclined, 
moreover, to contest the advantages of an ethics deduced from 
this philosophy of dissolution, which would lead us towards the 


extinction of consciousness and of life in a sort of mystical sleep. 


x 
* * 


M. ArTHUR HanneEQuIN attacks a problem no less lofty in his 
Essai critique sur l’hypothese des atomes dans la science contemporaine. 
He has undertaken to establish the necessity of atomism, while 
showing at the same time that it exhibits contradictions; and he 
strives to reconcile these contradictions by means of metaphysics. 
Thus, his work is both scientific and philosophical: this twofold 
character appears always in his discussions of higher hypotheses. 

The atom—I am merely summing up the conclusions of the 
beautiful work of M. Hannequin—is born of number, that is to say 
of the necessity which impels the mind to carry its analysis to re- 
gions where it encounters a clearly-defined unity, the indivisible 
element, of which things are composed. But though geometry can 
go straight to the abstract, physics cannot. We are obliged here 
to postulate as finite the complex element which our retrogressive 
analysis reaches. That which succeeds in geometry does not suc- 
ceed in reality; we cannot give to the element sought an unlimited 
mobility, and we cannot believe that that element has a real exist- 
ence without having something fixed in its nature or finite in its. di- 
mensions. Thus is imposed upon our science the task of defining 
a material unity: the atom is the outcome of the struggle waged 
by quantity against magnitude, by unity and by number against 
the multiplicity and continuity of space and time. This spatial 
atom involves none the less a contradiction; it carries with it the 
ineffaceable proof that something in the world escapes the in- 
quiring intellect. The only way of removing the contradictions 
scattered along our pathway is to say that the atom is merely 
the object of a concept, that it is the work of our knowledge, 
and not only is it unnecessary to endeavor to see here the absolute 
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element of the Real, but it would be illusory to see here even a 
genuinely irreducible element, the ultimate term of all our anal- 
yses. ‘‘The definite but always complex element designated by 
this name, which is nothing more in the total edifice than a pro- 
visional support, remains in possession of a structure which gives 
to it with a minimum extension in space also a minimum of dy- 
namic attributes. And whereas dogmatic atomism sees here the 
absolute gathered in a point of space, the real individual stripped 
of all activity and of all quality, all that really is to be seen here 
is the work of the intellect pursuing in space the complete re- 
duction and organisation of figured magnitudes, of those pure 
appearances which are phenomena, but which by virtue of the very 
nature of space are, as Leibnitz has said, appearances that are 
thoroughly established.” i 
* * 

It was not by sheer chance that M. Duranp (Dr Gros) has 
coupled together in the title of his new book, Nouvelles recherches 
sur lesthétique et la morale, the two words, esthetics and ethics: 
for his doctrine very effectively associates them. Ethics is for him 
but a branch of esthetics,—esthetics designating the entire science 
of sensation and of sentiment, or as Kant said, ‘‘ The science of 
the laws of sensibility in general,’’ which forms the counterpart to 
logic, ‘‘the science of the laws of understanding.” 

Thus understood general esthetics would lead to the union of 
studies which have hitherto been separate. Starting out with the 
principle which is of very wide application that, ‘<All the subjective 
modifications confounded under the vague names of sensation and 
sentiment are regulated by a common law, and presuppose, each 
and every one, a modifiable subjective force, a modifying objective 
force, and an instrument or organ of relation,” esthetics would be 
divided into the following three categories: (1) psychological esthet- 
ics, in which we should study the subjective causes of sensation 
and sentiment and all their peculiar effects ; (2) phystological esthet- 
scs, in which we should study the organic causes ; and finally, (3), 
physical esthetics, in which we should study the objective causes. 
Here then is given a first bond of union—a bond of method estab- 
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lished between the sciences of the beautiful, the good, and the 
true ; and I doubt not that there is advantage in keeping such a 
classification before the mind in matters so complex. It is fitting 
to add, however,—for the studies composing this volume were 
written by M. Durand (De Gros) thirteen years ago,—that. the 
esthetic and moral sentiments, together with the intellectual senti- 
ments, have been placed to-day upon one and the same plane in 
the general theory of sentiment, and that the different domains are 
not separated by barriers so impenetrable as to prevent the partial 
equivalence of art, morals, and science from being the foundation 
of many modern theories. 

But what remains peculiar to the sphere of art, if it is not sci- 
ence or morals properly so called? Morality—as I expressed my- 
self upon this point in speaking of the drama—is not the aim of 
art. It is a condition of dramatic pleasure. Art is directly useful 
(this is the biological point of view) in so far as it denotes the ex- 
ercise of natural faculties. It is indirectly useful in so far as it en- 
nobles the individual and strengthens the social bonds (the moral 
point of view), and also in so far (the scientific point of view) as it 
is a mode of knowledge and reveals something of man and of ex- 
ternal nature. It remains nevertheless distinct, both by its means 
of expression, its language (sound, color, etc.), and by its imme- 
diate aim, which is a specific enjoyment or affective state at the 
same time that it is an intellectual pleasure. 

It does not seem to me that M. Durand (De Gros) understands 
things differently, although he employs a peculiar terminology. I 
need not contradict the double réle which he assigns to sensation : 
pleasure and pain on the one hand, useful effects on the other ; my 
sole reservation is that he most certainly goes too far in slighting 
the importance of the specific emotion of art in order to augment 
the value. of the moral emotion which he exacts from it. But this 
reservation does not prevent me from adhering to his idealistic doc- 
trine—which is essentially cautious—an idealism of art assigning 
to human genius the task of conceiving and exhibiting types of per- 
fection and sensible beauty, which are in the. logic or possibility of 
things, but which natural forces have not realised; an idealism of 
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morals which commits to our individual efforts the task of making 
society better, and of creating the ‘“‘human” being, of which na- 
ture has given but the embryonic beginning in the “‘animal” man. 

I think also with the author that theory should always pave 
the way to application, but I believe at the same time that it is 
wise to exercise a jealous care over the independence of theory, 
and that it is unnecessary in researches upon esthetics and morals 
to occupy oneself inordinately with the present state of manners or 
with current artistic models, or to seek the justification of what ex- 


ists to the detriment of another ideal which is realisable. 


*x 
* * 


Alongside this volume of M. Durand (DeGros) of which I am 
far from exhausting the contents, I shall place that of M. E. Mar- 
GUERY, L’euvre d'art et l'évolution—a collection of interesting talks, 
in which the author with adequate appreciation for the things of art 
touches with a delicate hand upon many difficult questions in this 
domain ; but I regret not being able to stop longer at his work, as 


I have still to make rapid mention of several other books. 


* 
* * 


If there is a fact that can be regarded as established at this 
day it is the correlation of psychological states and the complex- 
ity of the ego. The champions of the old psychology are them- 
selves forced to borrow the materials for their demonstrations from 
psycho-pathology. Such is the predicament of M. G. L. Duprat 
in his L’instabilité mentale, which is otherwise a work of merit. He 
considers mental instability as a fundamental fact, and he seeks in 
‘¢character” a directing principle for mental evolution, which by 
its permanence should form a counterpoise to that instability. 
Everything, he declares, that is asystematic is morbid; but phys- 
iological disaggregation would be the consequence, not the cause, 
of this character of asystematisation. It then happens that psycho- 
pathology alone throws light upon this “‘ pure” psychological char- 
acter by means of which M. Duprat flatters himself upon having 
explained the facts that psycho-pathology does not explain. It is 
a vicious circle. Let us hold, I should always say, to the constant 
method of the sciences, which is to establish the laws of correla- 
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tion between facts and series of facts without falsifying that method 
by prejudgments concerning the inmost nature of these facts or the 


metaphysical significance of the same. 


* 
* * 


From M. Ta. WecHNIAKOoFF we have a collection of posthu- 
mous studies collected by M. Petrucci, in which the Russian author 
with biographies and memoirs in his hand directs his attention to 
the fixtty and the variability of a given mental type ; to the duration 
of the conservation of this type in its integrity ; to the cases of suc- 
cessful ‘‘ doubling” which may be presented ; to the decadence of 
co-ordinate complex types; to the non-heredity of originality of 
the same type ; in brief, to the phenomena of comparative biology 


and pathology. 


* bi % 


From M. Le Dantec we have Lamarckiens et Darwiniens, dis- 
cussion de quelques théories sur la formation des especes, a work of great 
interest in which M. Le Dantec, who has taken a foremost place 
among embryologists, passes in review questions relating to the 
problem of the formation of the species, criticising the solr*ions 


that have been proposed ; also the problems relative to the hered- 
ity of acquired characters, in favor of which he adduces proofs ; 
also the problems relative to mimicry, as considered in the doctrines 
of Lamarck and Darwin, where the phenomena of imitation are 
differently interpreted ; and finally, the problems relating to the 
bio-chemical theory of heredity, which is that of the author himself 


and with which our readers are already acquainted. 


* 
* * 


M. Emre Ferriére has given us La doctrine de Spinoza, which 
contains the philosophy of Spinoza so condensed as to enable us 
to seize at a glance the details and the general features of Spinoza’s 
theory, accompanied also with explanatory and critical comments, 
a well-made compendium in fine, and capable of rendering good 


service. 
* 
* * 


From M. Torinarp we have a book entitled L’ Anthropologie et 
la science sociale, (Paris, Masson), well known to the readers of this 
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review in its English translation and appearing in French with 
copious appendices. From the late A. Sprir, the distinguished 
Russian philosopher, comes a posthumous work bearing the title, 
Nouvelles esquisses de philosophie critique, published in French under 
the editorship of his daughter, Mme. Héléne Claparéde-Spir,: who 
has added to the volume a biography. I should take great pleasure 
in presenting here a brief study of the philosophy of M. Spir, but 
the leisure to do so is lacking, and I also regret only being able 
to mention without a word of comment or appreciation the lectures 
published under the title of Morale sociale, with a preface by M. 
Emite Bourroux, of a number of men of different philosophical 
trainings, namely, Belot, Bernés, Buisson, Darlu, Dauriac, Delbet, 
Gide, Kovalesky, Malapert, R. P. Maumus, De Roberty, Sorel, 
and Pastor Wagner,—a collection which will enable the reader to 
comprehend fully the state of the ethical ideas of the time, at least 
in France.! 


Lucien ARREAT. 
Paris. 





1 All the works mentioned are published by F. Alcan. 














CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, PARIS, 1st to 5th 
OF AUGUST, 1900: THE HISTORY OF ITS CONCEPTION. 


Some seven years ago, the editorial department of the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale announced in the following terms the existence of a new Review of 
philosophy : 

‘Within the limits of this Review, which have been designedly restricted, it 
‘thas been desired to give special prominence to the doctrines of philosophy prop- 
‘*erly so called; it has been desired, quite apart from the special sciences more or 
‘*less related to philosophy, to call the attention of the public to those general 
‘*theories of thought and conduct from which it-has been alienated for a certain 
‘period, but which have nevertheless always been, under the now decried name of 
‘‘ metaphysics, the sole source of rational beliefs; it has been desired not only to 
‘*follow the general movement of ideas, but also to impress upon that movement a 
‘‘direction. And that direction may be tentatively defined as follows: 

‘* Without straining the idea of philosophy, it may be said that it has always 
‘* been its boast that it proposed to ascend to the ultimate principles of knowledge, 
‘to determine the general conditions of existence, if not of absolute existence, at 
‘least of the reality which is accessible to us, and, finally, to seek either in the 
‘‘nature of thought or in the nature of being the regulating principles of conduct. 
‘* And it may be said, restricting in a general way the domain of philosophy, that 
‘it is distinct from every other discipline, and that within this domain philosophy 
‘is sufficient to itself. Unquestionably, it is not a stranger to the sciences, for on the 
‘one hand it believes it discerns in the theory of knowledge the fundamental rea- 
‘*sons for the evolution of science as well as of the form which it has finally as- 
‘‘sumed in modern times; and, on the other hand, it collects eagerly the general 
‘* results to which each special science has arrived, with a view of discovering in 
‘‘them the outlines of a concrete cosmology or psychology which shall confirm or 
‘* regenerate its own original conceptions. Finally, it has a marked predilection,— 
‘the heritage of Plato and of Descartes,—the predilection of an elder sister, one 
‘might say, for mathematical science, that grand art of inexhaustible resources 
‘‘ which is likewise an immediate offspring of the human mind. 
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‘*Yet philosophy is not concerned with the investigation of purely scientific 
‘facts, even where these go by the name of psychical or psycho-physiological. It 
‘*must be stated at the outset that it does not apply facts but ideas; varying the 
‘*motto of Plato, one should like to say: ‘Let no one enter here who is not a logi- 
‘cian.’ 

‘ Likewise, philosophy is not irreligious; on the contrary, it is essentially re- 
‘*ligious. It is well known that it is to be found at the cradle of Christian dogmas, 
‘‘and even in our own day it remains, as contrasted with the positive sciences, the 
‘*science of things eternal. Nevertheless, it never loses its identity nor finds its 
‘*consummation in a positive religion; it is the vestibule of no church. If philos- 
‘tophy also seeks ‘light and peace,’ it is from philosophy alone that it must ask 
‘‘ these blessings. 

‘*It is not averse to association with cultivated minds; it is quite desirous of 
‘*not rendering itself illegible to educated people by the negligence or awkwardness 
‘*of its style, but it professes to speak its own language, which is perfect and com- 
‘* posed of abstractions carefully defined. To speak precisely, it is independent of 
‘science, of religion, and of so-called common sense. It is not absolutely inde- 
‘pendent of history, but it is a stranger to that history which considers the ideas 
‘tof thinkers as historical facts, and which is rather a species of erudition. It 
‘*troubles itself solely with the history of systems, or rather it connects itself with 
‘*history as forming a part of its own ideas. Philosophy, thus extended, has existed 
‘*for centuries. It has never been near extinction. It is a palpable error to im- 
‘‘agine that Auguste Comte or any other thinker has closed the era of systems, 
‘‘and that the general conditions of thought have changed suddenly in the last fifty 
‘tyears. Philosophy has never ceased to exercise a more or less great, a more or 
‘‘less silent, influence upon the sciences and upon beliefs, yet it has lost some of 
‘*its credit as well as some of its influence in France since the establishment of the 
‘*eclecticism of Cousin as the state philosophy. Judging from more than one sign, 
‘it has begun to reconquer the one if not the other. In any event, it seems desir- 
‘*able and well, well for the future and well for the present, that it should make 
‘*some effort to regain its empire. The present time is a very restless one; the 
‘* very conditions of intellectual and moral equilibrium being wanting, the minds of 
‘¢men are tending in different ways. Some losing confidence in thought return to 
‘the familiar altars, or ascend the pathways of tradition, and find refuge as they 
‘fancy in a simplified Christianity, sweet but sorrowful. Some dream of extraor- 
‘*dinary revelations, others bury themselves in special researches, and pursue like 
‘machines without a glance aside the task begun. And yet, the ground of society 
‘¢geems almost ready to rise under the action of blind and terrible forces. In the 
‘midst of these disquietudes, between the current positivism which stops at facts 
‘*and mysticism which leads to superstitions, the light of reason is as feeble and ‘as 
‘*vacillating as ever. It is impossible that it should ever illuminate the work of 
‘*the mass of humanity; but at least let those in whom it burns silently, like the 
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‘(lamp of laborious nights, band together; together let them fan its flame; may 
‘‘ they strive to make it shine brilliantly upon heights visible to all who guide their 
‘footsteps by its light.” 

Such were the words that the infant Review addressed to the-public. The 
same ideas and the same spirit presided over the organisation of the International 
Congress of Philosophy. It is the same work that is here pursued. The scholars 
and the philosophers of the entire world are asked to unite here upon the common 
ground of reason and of free thought. It appears that the step taken in this direc- 
tion by the Revue, at first in France, has not been without interest for the inter- 
national philosophical public, and perhaps not without profit even for the develop- 
ment of philosophy generally. It was considered timely therefore to give to the 
ideas which have just been set forth a new consecration by calling together the 
most eminent thinkers of Europe and America, who have always manifested their 
sympathy with and generously accorded their encouragement to the collaborators 
of the Revue. The occasion of the Universal Exposition was deemed a favorable 
one for carrying out the project of uniting these thinkers and of soliciting them to 
labor together without distinction of nationality or boundary in the common cause 
of truth and morality which appeals solely to reason as the patrimony of all those 
who have the form and ths consciousness of man. We should attempt to produce 
by-this, at least in the domain of speculation, a unanimity of intellects, and to give 
thus a sort of reality to that ideal society which is called by the beautiful name of 
humanity. 

Undoubtedly, one cannot dissimulate all the differences which separate indi- 
vidual minds, much less hope to efface them ; for they constitute the originality of 
nations, and of men, and they are one of the conditions of the progressive develop- 
ment of human thought,—a thought always limited. But it is believed possible, 
and one would like to demonstrate, that in the midst of these necessary differences 
there is an attitude and trend of mind common to all thinkers—an attitude and a 
trend which are the condition of all genuinely and sincerely disintererted research, 
of all science and of all morality,—the attitude and trend namely of autonomous 
reason and of free thought. Here it is thought the sum-total of the work of the 
Congress will be seen in its full light. If in addition there come from it all a firm 
resolution on the part of all the thinkers who take part in the Congress, of develop- 
ing and supporting among the public at large, by means to be decided upon later, 
the spirit which is the spirit of critical reflexion, then will the reunion of the com- 
ing August have served the cause of philosophy and that of general culture. 

It may now be appropriate to dwell upon the more technical reasons which 
justify the existence of a Congress of Philosophy by the side of the special Con- 
gtesses of the special sciences more or less related to it. 

According as the sciences expand and multiply, according as new branches are 
formed and thrown off from the old philosophical trunk, as has happened with ob- 
servational psychology and sociology, it becomes more and more necessary that 
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speculative philosophy, while preserving its intimate contact with the sciences 
should propound from a critical or metaphysical point of view the general ques- 
tions relating to the principles, the methods, and the unity of knowledge. On the 
other hand, according as our societies grow more complex and the manifestations 
of their economical, juridical, political, and international activities increase, it be- 
comes more and more necessary that rational speculation should connect practice 
with theory, action with thought, that it should propound general questions of 
practical morals, and give to intellect direction and to will a rule of conduct. 

Such are the characteristics which we believe we can discern in the contem- 
porary philosophical movement, and this is why it seems so interesting to give this 
movement form and to consecrate it in an international congress. 

To draw up a species of inventory of the philosophical investigations now 
everywhere pursued, to exhibit the gaps which they present in this or that country, 
to give advice as to the means of filling them, to endeavor to increase however 
little the convergences of the principal directions of philosophic thought,—such 
are the important results upon which it does not seem to us chimerical to count. 
And, onthe other hand, in offering to philosophers by profession and to pure theo- 
reticians the opportunity of meeting with moralists and with philosophers of the 
pulpit and of action, in effecting communications between the originators of the 
religious and ethical societies of France and the English and German-speaking 
countries respecting the development of these movements, which are making to- 
wards the establishment of a rational and secular morality independently of reli- 
gious beliefs, the Congress will not, it is believed, have accomplished an altogether 
sterile task, while the discussion of questions of this sort will be of the highest im- 
portance, and perhaps of some actual practical consequences. 

There is finally a consideration which has also its interest. A Congress like 
that which is about to convene affords an opportunity to the thinkers of our day of 
seeing and meeting one another ; and this knowledge of persons cannot fail to 
create between them bonds of respect and sympathy, which while having their 
greatest value in themselves are not without influence upon the progress of truth. 
Very frequently scholars and philosophers are totally unacquainted with one an- 
other, and though they read one another they are mistrustful for lack of better 
knowledge. If permanent relations could be established between them and courte- 
ous discussions of both theoretical and practical questions begun, is it rash to bope 
that good will result from this mutual’ collaboration, and can we not divine with 
what consequences for humanity will be fraught this disinterested association of 
the best of its members, of the most eminent thinkers of the world, united for the 
-reign of truth and for the triumph of justice ? 

To promote the cause of reason, both in theory and in practice, to work for 
the progress of science and for the welfare of humanity,—such is the idea from 
which the International Congress of Philosophy has emanated, and which has sup- 
ported its promotors and rendered them capable of triumphing over their own per- 
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sonal shortcomings and the difficulties which a task of this kind involves. Thus 
was born the enterprise which is now presented to the philosophical public. It is 
their duty, if they deem it useful, to support it in a simple manner—by taking 


part in it. 


Paris. 


Xavier Lion. 


MORE STRANGE MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 


The Hon. C. H. Chase contributes to the April number of 7ke Montst a com- 
paratively lengthy reply to the criticisms that I made, in the January number, of 
his original way of expounding and interpreting mechanical principles and of hand- 
ling mathematical formulas. 

In my criticism I called attention to the fact that Mr. Chase's formulas relat- 
ing to the impact of two inelastic bodies of masses # and m’ involved the equality 
of the two masses; and, taking those formulas to apply to any two inelastic bodies, 
I proceeded to derive from them some corollaries that appeared to me most inter- 
esting and important. Now Mr. Chase informs us that he did not intend to give 
those formulas as being general ; that he knew, and that I ought to have known, 
that they applied:only under the assumption m=m’'; and that I was sarcastic, my 
reasoning irrelevant, and one of my formulas wrong. ; 

Without wishing to steal Mr. Chase's thunder (of which my Christian humility 
does not allow me to be envious), I would state that I myself thought that probably, 
or at least possibly, his formulas for the momentum //’ and the kinetic energy 
=’ of the system after impact were intended by him as special formulas conditioned 
by the assumption #==m’. Other considerations, however, led me to the reason- 
able and well-founded belief that he took those formulas to be perfectly general. 

In the first place, it is not the custom of mathematicians to represent equal 
quantities by different symbols; and when they exceptionally do so, they never 
fail to explain their reasons for departing from universal usage. While Mr. Chase 
very distinctly stated that, for convenience, the two impinging bodies would be 
supposed to be moving in the same direction and sense, he did not state (and this 
omission could hardly be accepted as an oversight) the more important fact that 
the two masses would be assumed to be equal. 

In the second place, he says, referring to the kinetic energies Z and Z’ of the 
system before and after collision, that ‘‘we see that Z and Z’ must 2” general 
be different in magnitude, and Z>Z’." (Italics mine). Now, his formulas are : 
E=pmv*+4m'v, B'=ym4my Ct, and it is an exceedingly simple question 
of elementary mathematics to show that, if =m’, and there is any impact at all, 
we shall always have, E> ZL’. 

As I thought that Mr. Chase was aware of these simple facts, and as the phrase 
‘‘in general," used as he uses it, means ‘‘not always" (Webster); and judging, 
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besides, that he was at least tolerably familiar with the notation of a science.on 
which he spoke with so much confidence, and on the treatment of which he gen- 
erously gave some advice, I concluded. that I was right in believing that the for- 
mulas he gave were to be taken as applicable in all cases. Whatever the real in- 
tention of Mr, Chase may have been, the evidence compels me to grant, without 
qualification, his own statement—that he ‘‘was at fault.” I regret that the valu- 
able consequences I derived from his formulas were gross errors into which I was 
led by assuming that a man that undertook to give mathematical demonstrations 
of the errors of great mathematicians was using the language and methods of 
mathematics. 

Another strange thing to which I called attention was the peculiar and doubt- 
less original manner in which Mr. Chase handled the parallelogram of velocities 
and the theory of work and energy; and, 2 Zrofos of this subject, I ventured to 
say that he seemed to be somewhat confused. To this he answers with a disserta- 
tion on infinite forces acting during an infinitely short interval of time; he speaks 
of finding, by ‘' the parallelogram of forces,” the resultant velocity of a particle on 
which there is only one force acting, this force having besides the very natural and 
. common peculiarity of being infinite; and, in short, he succeeds in confirming my 
suspicion as to the afore-mentioned confusion of ideas. And it may not be out of 
place here to remark that another thing that seems to have created a great deal of 
confusion in Mr. Chase's mind is the unfortunate old expression ‘‘ quantity of mo- 
tion,” used in the sense of momentum (mv). I need not insist on this statement, 
as I know that any one who has read Mr. Chase's two articles and is at all fa- 
miliar with mathematics and mechanics has come to the same conclusion. 

Having finished his defense, Mr. Chase takes the offensive, and with as much 
uncharity as pride he exposes my ignorance and displays his knowledge in the fol- 
lowing crushing sentences : 

‘*And it will not be out of place here to call attention to Mr. Lliano's error in 
‘‘stating the formula for the energy of two inelastic bodies after collision. It is not 


ae £—4 v9, as Mr. Llano states, but is accurately expressed by the more 


**complicated formula, 
F=E— a[ m (— mu-+-m' ames +m! mu+m'y _ 7)" } 


m-+-m’ “mm 
‘For a full discussion of which subject, consult Thomson and Tait's 7reatise on 
‘‘Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1., pages 219-327.” 

I was much grieved at having allowed, as I thought, my habit of using prac- 
tical and approximate formulas to lead me into the serious blunder of producing 
them in a purely scientific discussion, without first consulting Thomson and Tait’s 
formidable treatise (which I had within reach of my arm when I was putting that 
gross error on paper). I hoped, however, that, after all, my error might prove to 
be what engineers call inappreciable for practical purposes, and that I might an- 
swer Mr. Chase. by charging him with what the same gentlemen contemptuously 
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call theoretical hair-splitting. In this hope, I handed ‘‘my” formula and the for- 
mula derived by Mr. Chase from the investigations of Thomson and Tait (7veatise 
on Natural Philosophy, pp. 219-327!) to my assistant (a young girl just out of the 
high school), for her to determine, if she could handle so complicated a formula, to 
how much my error amounted. And what was my surprise when, on simply glanc- 
ing at the two formulas, she told me that they were one and the same thing, and 
that, by a little factoring and canceling that could be done mentally, Mr. Chase's 
‘*complicated" formula could be transformed identically into ‘‘my" formula ! 
This, besides other very. obvious, facts, convinced me that the best thing I 
might do would be to abstain from continuing a discussion from which the readers 
of Zhe Monist will derive neither pleasure nor instruction; while, so far as I am 
concerned, Iam confident that it will bring me neither pleasure, instruction, nor 


glory. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Antonio Liano. 


THE CHINESE. TREE OF LIFE. 


The Rev. Tan Tek Soon, a Chinese priest and a sinological scholar’ of repute, 
writing from Singapore and referring to the editorial article on 7he Food of Life 
and the Sacrament in the January and April Monists, adds‘ the following con:- 
ments concerning Chinese beliefs suggestive of the tree of life, the apples of the 
Hespetides, and kindred legends : 

‘So far as the Chinese are concerned it is thé 70 (jrunus Persica) or the 
peach which is regarded by their legendary lore as the usual:‘ fruit of the immor- 
tals.’ The whole plant has thus a great significance both mythological and mys- 
tical. The fruit itself is the emblem of longevity and is thus 'a conventional symbol 
in all their arts. In necromancy the magic wand must be a branch of the peach- 
tree. The pinkish hue of its flowers gives the name to the most lucky of their 
colors, the z'‘o Aung. Its importance is somewhat related to the 7“az yang of Chi- 
nese metaphysics, the sun or male-principle which is therefore viewed as the source 
of all life. There are also several stories of the theft of this fruit in Chinese legends, 
the most popular being that of Sun Wu K‘ung, the monkey companion of the Chi- 
nese pilgrim Hien-tsung in the Siyuki novel. Stories of mythic heroes’ having been 
born from’‘a peach-fruit or of their mothers’ having eaten of the fruit just before 
their births are also quite common." ; ; 
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ANSCHAUUNG UND DENKEN IN DER GgomeTRiE. Akademische Antrittsvorlesung, 
gehalten am 22. Juli 1899. Von Otto Hilder, O. Professor der Mathematik 
in Leipzig. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1900. Pages, 
75. Price, 2.40 Marks. 

A thorough study of the methods of ratiocination employed in mathematics, 
mechanics, and the exact natural sciences has led Professor Hdlder to the convic- 
tion that the deductive method there employed is made up of series of concatenated 
conclusions of quite characteristic form, and that consequently these sciences have 
a peculiar method and logic of their own. Not that the reasoning in these sciences 
is absolutely different from the reasoning in other departments of thought and life; 
the peculiarity in question resides entirely in the nature of the subject-matter and 
in the style of the combinations of the intellectual acts concerned. 

A correct philosophy of mathematical procedure is to be reached, in Professor 
Holder's opinion, only by the codperation of mathematicians and philosophers, and 
not, as has been heretofore the case, by isolated and one-sided labors in this do- 
main. The review which he himself gives of the modes of thonght concerned is a 
very good one, and taken together with the exhaustive notes which he has suffixed 
to his discussion, will be found to be of assistance to students. He carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the réles which pure imagination (Anschauung) and pure 
thought play in geometry, and discriminates nicely between axioms of logic and 
axioms of experience. .The arguments of the Kantians and the empiricists (the 
‘* physical geometers"’) are also examined. 

. Professor Hélder finds that there are involved in geometrical demonstration 
many elements which usually remain unemphasised in the formal proofs; for ex- 
ample, the auxiliary lines used in constructions involve what he calls existentia. 
propositions, namely, propositions asserting the possibility of the constructions in 
question. These existential propositions enable us so to vary the figure which we 
are considering that in the working out of a geometrical proof we are virtually per- 
forming an intellectual experiment quite after the fashion of natural experiments ; 
and this is deduction. Further, the eye performs a distinct réle in the succession 
of acts necessary to the constructions of the proof, as when we observe, for in- 
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stance, that a certain three angles together make two right angles. Again, the 
demonstration is carried out in connexion with a single typical figure which must 
be considered movable and to occupy all possible positions if the deductions are 
to be universally valid, and in this manner the demonstration is said always to in- 
volve an inference from analogy, Further, axioms of arrangement or dispost- 
tion, as Hilbert has termed them, are involved. These and similar subsidiary im- 
plications are largely visualistic in character, and the question arises as to how far 
they may be stripped of their visualistic elements and reduced: to purely rational 
forms. Leibnitz believed he could reproduce by symbolism all the elements in- 
volved in the visualistic procedure, but for various reasons Professor Holder is of 
the opinion ‘that this is possible only for limited'domains. He next considers the 
doctrine of proportion, and seeks to analyse the assumptions therein involved, one 
of which he finds to be the axiom that certain geometrical operations can be re- 
peated an indefinite number of times. The idea that the contents of figures of dif- 
ferent forms are Comparable is in his opinion also in need of demonstration. Con- 
sidering the method of exhaustions, he concludes that it is impossible to banish 
indirect demonstrations from geometry, and he is also of the opinion that the dem- 
onstrations of mechanics are not essentially different from those of mathematics, 
inferences from experience and analogy being involved in both, though in varying 
degree. B. 


ImMANUBL Kant’s KRITIK DER REINEN VERNUNFT. Edited by Senno Erdmann. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. 1900. Pages, xii, 699. Price, 
4 marks. 

BEgITRAGE zuR GESCHICHTE UND REVISION DES TExTES VON Kant's KRITIK DER 
REINEN VERNUNFT. Anhang zur fiinften Auflage der Ausgabe. By Benno 
Erdmann. Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. 1900. Pages, 
115. Price, 2 marks. 

Kant's Critiguz or Purg Reason. Translated by /. Max Muller. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Co. 1896. Pages, Ixxxii, 808. 

The fifth edition of Prof. Benno Erdmann's exemplary edition of Kant's Crz- 
tiqgue of Pure Reason is based (1) on a new and thorough collation of the two 
first original editions, (2) on a thorough collation of the second edition with the 
third, fourth, and fifth editions in some places, and (3) on a comparison of the sec- 
ond edition with the third, and the fourth with the fifth, in all passages in which 
the text of the editions subsequent to 1838 gave occasion for suspecting the text of 
the standard second edition. The great care and labor which Dr. Erdmann has 
bestowed upon his work sprang from the conviction that previous editors and emen- 
dators had erred in two not unessential points. Every editor since Rosenkranz 
has religiously kept on modernising the text, changing the punctuation and orthog- 
raphy, and even the words of the text. The result has been a rather chaotic con- 
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dition ‘of things, and even some of the editions which have a very high reputation 
contain emendations which are entirely foreign to Kant's mode of thought and ex- 
pression... It'may be of interest to note that the well-established tradition of re- 
garding the fifth edition, which was the last that appeared during Kant's lifetime, 
as authoritative and of special importance has been set aside by Professor Erd- 
mann, who takes pains to show that many errors have crept into all the editions 
subsequent to the second. But it was the fifth edition that Rosenkranz-and Harten- 
stein, as well as Von Kirchmann, Adickes, and Vérlander fathered either altogether 
or in part. Dr. Erdmann for his part has gone back to the second edition, and to 
give some idea of the enormous extent of his labors it need only be said that he has 
indicated in a special volume printed as an appendix to the main work, and above 
noted, all the most important variations in the readings and emendations of the 
other chief editors, and that he has incorporated in an extensive series.of footnotes 
in the work itself the results of his own textual and critical researches. His labors 
will, in a large measure, supplant those of his predecessors. The volume is, for 
its size, remarkably. cheap. f 

Prof. Max Miller's English translation of the Critique, the second edition of 
which appeared some four years ago in this country, will be a valuable companion- 
piece to the German edition of Erdmann. It is a handsome volume, too well known 
to need comment, and should be accessible to all students. We miss the introduc- 
tion of Noiré, but that has since been independently published in German. B. 


A Brizr History or Matuematics. An Authorised Translation of Dr. Karl Fink's 
Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik. By Wooster Woodruff Beman, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and David Eugene 
Smith, Principal of the State Normal School at Brockport, N. Y. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. 1900. Pages, xii, 333. ‘Price, cloth, $1.50 
net (5s. 6d. net). ; 

Fink's History of Mathematics differs in several essential respects from exist- 
ing English compendia. It is not biographical, it is not a:collection of anecdotes 
of the great mathematicians, nor is it concerned with mathematical history as an 
integral portion of the general history of civilisation. It is rather a purely logical 
and systematic exposition of the evolution of the science, considered as an inde- 
pendent and organic whole, as a self-sufficient body of truth, ‘developing along 
well-defined lines of its own, and having a perfectly definite physiognomy. Much 
has been gained in an economic respect by this mode of treatment, and it is: suffi- 
cient to say that Fink's work contains within brief compass and at less cost more 
that really relates to the substance of mathematical history than:any other work of 
like pretentions now in the field. 

It is unnecessasy to comment upon the advantages that redound to mathemat- 
ical instruction from a study of the history of mathematics. .‘‘The clearer view of 
the science that is afforded the teacher, the aspiration to improve his methods of 
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presenting it, the increased interest in the class work, the tendency of the subject 
to combat stagnation of curricula," are, as the translators well remark, a few of the 
reasons that speak potently in its behalf. To the professional student a knowledge 
of it is absolutely indispensable to a correct conception of the present problems and 
status of his: science’as well as to a correct forecast of its potential future-develop- 
ment ; while to the philosopher and to the historian of science it is of more inten- 
sive value than the thoroughest acquaintance with the pure technique of any one 
of the mathematical disciplines in their present form. Here ‘science is exhibited 
in its purest form, and the genesis of knowledge shown forth in its ideal types. 

Fink has differentiated the history of the separate branches of mathematics in 
his treatment. He considers arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry singly, 
carrying the historical development considerably beyond the limits of the ordinary 
undergraduate collegiate course. He takes up arithmetic first, considering in suc- 
cession the development of number-systems and number-symbols among the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Hindus, Arabs, and medizval 
Europeans, discusses the development of the mechanisms and methods of compu- 
tation, in the various forms of finger-reckoning, the abacus, etc., among the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks, the Hindus, and their European successors; traces the devel- 
opment of the four species'and their perfection, the arithmetic of fractions, the 
invention of decimals, etc., concluding with a consideration of the various phases 
which ‘applied arithmetic has: assumed in its modern developments. Algebra is 
considered next. Beginning with a survey of the general symbolism and the meagre 
operational signs which existed among the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Hindus, the Chinese, and the Arabs, he traces the development of the embryonic 
theory of equations from Ahmes, the Pythagoreans, Archimedes, Eudoxus, Euclid, 
and Diophantus, through the works of the Hindus and the Arabs, to the epoch of 
the great Italian investigators of the sixteenth century and to their German and 
French successors of the period succeeding. This latter period is full of interest to 
the teacher and the student of elementary mathematics, who can study here in de- 
tail and with wonderful enlargement of insight the development of the marvellously 
economical notation and symbols of operations which now serve to abridge and 
illumine his labor. These men worked only with the meagerest elements of alge- 
braical symbolism, and not only, for example, were the solutions of cubic equa- 
tions obtained without so much as the sign for equality, but logarithms even were 
invented before the introduction of exponents, which now facilitate so much their 
comprehension. 

The modern period begins with the founding of the great academies and the 
introduction of modern algebraical symbolism by Vieta, Harriot, Wallis, and Des- 
cartes.” Pascal, Newton, and Leibnitz follow, with the invention of the Calculus and 
the development of the same by Euler, Lagrange, and the great modern mathema- 
ticians, Simultaneously, the development of the theory of numbers‘and the purely 
formal algebra is considered from the days of Fermat to the periods of Gauss, 
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Grassmann, Hamilton, Dirichlet, and Dedekind. Finally, geometry and trigonom- 

‘etry are taken up. The beginnings of geometry among the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, its golden age in Greece, its dormancy among the Romans and their suc- 
cessors, ‘its renaissance under Vieta, Kepler, Cavalieri, Roberval, Fermat, and 
notably under Descartes, its advancement by Pascal and Newton, the foundation 
of modern geometry by Monge, Carnot, Poncelet, Chasles, Mobius, Pliicker, Stei-. 
ner, and Von Staudt are the towering points of this development. Lastly, non- 
Euclidean geometry receives consideration. 

As will be apparent from the preceding brief résumé, the work subserves in an 
eminently satisfactory manner the requirements of both practice and theory. For 
the biographical matter, which is common in the usual histories, but here omitted, 
an appendix of biographical notes alphabetically arranged has been substituted. 
The book has a thorough index, and it only remains to say that the work of the 
translators has been conscientiously and skilfully performed. B. 


GESCHICHTE DER PHYSIKALISCHEN EXPERIMENTIERKUNST. By Dr. £. Gerland and 
Dr. F. Traumiller. Leipsic: Verlag Wilhelm Engelmann. 1899. Pages, 
xvi, 442. Price, 14 marks. : 

For real intrinsic fascination, the history of the art of physical experimenting 
far surpasses that of the development of physical ideas ; it is palpable and concrete, 
and so indissolubly connected with the history of the industrial arts and of material 
civilisation as to command the interest even of sociologists and of practical men, 
while certain theatrical features are not lacking to it that will compel the atten- 
tion of even the general reading public. The present work by Dr. E. Gerland, pro- 
fessor in the Royal Mining Academy of Klausthal, and Dr. F. Traumiiller, of the 
Nikolaigymnasium of Leipsic, both of whom are known for their labors in the his- 
tory of science, will be found to subserve in an admirable manner the requirements 
which so extensive and important a task impose. It describes the ways by which 
physics has reached its present perfection, and portrays the mechanism and mode 
of operation of the instruments which have promoted its progress. “The book is 
filled with reproductions of apparatus from the original editions of the great phys- 
icists, and with. drawings of famous apparatus that have been preserved. Where 
possible, the descriptions also have been taken from the original works. In this 
manner, the authors believe that they have brought to light much that was unknown 
or forgotten. The history of the art of physical experimentation in antiquity, be- 
ginning with the Babylonians and Assyrians and ending with the Romans and the 
later Alexandrians, is passed in review, and many curious and ingenious instru- 
ments described, of the existence of which few people have the slightest idea. The 
Eastern Greeks and the Arabs then receive due notice, and the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the sixteenth century, which brought forth the works of Porta 
Gilbert, Leonardo da Vinci, and Stevinus, are afterwards considered. . The period 
of Galileo, Kepler, Huygens, Newton, and Leibnitz, which overshadowed all the 
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centuries that preceded and even that which followed, receives of course the lion's 
share of the authors’ attention, and offers most that is important and stimulating. 
Here modern science is embryonic and here its genius took its greatest leaps. The 
experimental art of the seventeenth century and the first part of the eighteenth 
found its Justinian in the celebrated Dutch physicist, 's Gravesande, from whose 
works a great number of the descriptions and illustrations of physical instruments 
have been taken. The apparatus of the present modern period have been embodied 
in the work only in a slight degree and in so far as they have been determinative. 
This is especially true in the department of electricity. Whatever may be regarded 
as ephemeral or can be found in the text-books has been omitted. Considerable 
credit is due to the. publishers on the score of the illustrations, which are very 
numerous, and which must have been collected at considerable expense. —_uxpx. 


Tue ELEmMeEnts oF Puysics. For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics in Northwestern University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1899. Pages, xiii., 347. ~Price, $1.10. 

There are several notable points to be remarked in Professor Crew's new ele- 
mentary text-book of physics. He has endeavored to treat his material not asa 
series of disconnected subjects in which mechanics, sound, light, heat, and elec- 
tricity occupy isolated places (a division which is based rather upon the geography 
of the body than on reason), but as a body of organised and rational truth form- 
ing a single great whole. He has also injected rigor. into his book without sacri- 
ficing naturalness, —qualities which most text-book writers in their wild endeavor 
after artificial simplicity seem to miss altogether. 

We learn immediately from Professor Crew's opening definition that his view 
of physical science is that of the so-called mechanical, philosophy, according. to 
which the phenomena of nature are reducible to motion.. In accordance with this 
principle the subject of motion is first considered. Elementary vector analysis is 
introduced from the start, and the consideration of directed quantities is carried in 
a very satisfactory and fruitful manner throughout the entire work. This in itself 
is a decided gain. We have in the second chapter a discussion of simple harmonic 
motion ; in the third, a discussion of the general properties of matter, inertia, mass, 
force, work, energy, gravitation, elasticity, which are lucidly and concisely treated; 
in the fourth, a treatment of the special properties of matter, where the properties 
of liquids and gases are treated; in the fifth, a very clear and pregnant discussion 
of the theory of wave-motion which is made the foundation of the best part of the 
chapters on sound, heat, magnetism, and light that follow. The author has 
throughout endeavored to appeal to the existing stock of experience of. his pupils, : 
which he believes offers an adequate. foundation. for.a rational superstructure of 
physical knowledge, and he has also aimed to make his treatment the treatment of 
naturally developing thought. The fundamental conceptions are rigorously and 
concisely defined, and form in this respect a sharp contrast to the logical looseness 
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and surplusage which infects so many of our school text-books. » In typography 
and in the matter of intelligent and neatly executed diagrams the book leaves little 
to be desired. ; BTS HO: 


Dig ANALYSE DER EMPFINDUNGEN UND DAS VERHALTNISS DES PHYSISCHEN ZUM 
Psycuiscugen. By Dr: £. Mach, Professor in the University of Vienna. 
Vienna: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1900. Pages; vii, 244: 

The first edition of this small but valuable work, which in our judgment con- 
tained as many original ideas, investigations, and suggestions for further research 
as any book of its size in psychological literature, appeared fourteen years ago. 
Its function, as modestly indicated by its author, who is by profession a physicist, 
was solely that of an’ aferzu,; but to judge from the influence which it has exerted 
it may be considered to have fulfilled a far loftier mission. The author is aware of 
the great strides which experimental psychology has taken since the original ap- 
pearance of the work, but he has wisely avoided the temptation of incorporating 
the results of that research into the second edition of his book, and has rightly pre- 
ferred to let it stand in nearly its original form, with the addition of a few supple- 
mentary chapters designed to explain his position with reference to the controver- 
sies which have since then arisen concerning the main problems of psychology and 
methodology. One of these chapters appeared in 1897 as an appendix to the Eng- 
lish translation of his book ; the second discusses his intellectual relationship to 
Avenarius, which has recently been a subject of frequent comment on the part of 
Avenarius's pupils; the third is concerned with the relations of physics and biology 
(causality and teleology); the fourth is on the will, and the fifth on sensation, 
memory, and association. We believe that these new discussions, in so far as they 
touch upon moot points and are not apologetic, will be stimulative to psychological 
thought in no less a degree than'their predecessors, and that the value of the little 
book has been iricreased by them. Me. 


EBENE UND SPHARISCHE TRIGONOMETRIE. By Dr. F. Bohnert, Hamburg. Leip- 
sic: G. J. Gischen’sche Verlagshandlung. 1900. Pages, viii, 160. Price, 
bound, 2 marks. 

Esenz Grometriz per Lace. By Dr. Rudolf Biger, Professor in the Johan- 
‘meum, Hamburg. Leipsic: G. J. Gdschen'sche Verlagshandlung. 1900. 
Pages, x,'289. Price, bound, 5 marks. 

We noticed in the last’ number of 7he Montst ‘the first volumes of the new 
mathematical series conducted under the editorship of Professor Schubert, of Ham- 
burg, and we have now to call attention to two new issues, namely, Dr. Bohnert's 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Dr. Rudolf Bdger's Plane Geometry of 
Position. Dr. Bohnert's work is a concise and clear exposition of the elements of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, made on the traditional pattern, but avoiding 
not alittle of the conventional rubbish and strongly emphasising methodological 
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and logical points of view. ‘The development ‘of spherical trigonometry is carried 
out along lines parallel with the development of the principles of plane trigonom- 
etry, special effort having been made in this direction to attain the economical 
advantages afforded by a systematic and orderly whole. The neatness of the fig- 
ures and the clearness and contrasts of the typographical arrangements will add 
not a little to the usefulness of the book; while the frequent applications of trig- 
onometry to geometry, and ‘the. occasional. use in the proofs of the geometry of cir- 
cles of a triangle will afford acceptable hints to. teachers.who desire to vary and 
improve their methods of instruction. The examples are not numerous, but they 
are well chosen and admirably exhibit the wide range of applicability of trigonom- 
etry. Special attention has also been paid to the relative value of the different 
methods of trigonometrical computation,—a point generally neglected in text-books. 
Dr. Bdger's Geometry of Position is a compact and solid treatise based in the 
main on the systems of Von Staudt and Reye, but supplemented by the concep- 
tions of Thomae and the independent investigations of the author himself, who has 
substituted for Von Staudt's theory of imaginary elements a theory of his own, ren- 
dering a distinction between real and imaginary cases unnecessary. It is a good 
introduction to the geometry of position, rigorous and complete. _ HL. 


ELEMENTE DER EMPIRISCHEN TELEOLOGIE. By Paul Nicolaus Cossmann. Stutt- 
gart: A. Zimmer's Verlag (Ernst Mohrmann). 1899. Pages, 132. Price, 
4 Marks. 

This book gives a good survey of certain problems now engaging the atten- 
tion of epistemologists and students of scientific method. The subject-matter of 
the empirical sciences is defined by the author to be the necessary connexions 
subsisting between things. These necessary connexions are called natural laws. 
The subsumption of any group of events under a law is called the explanation of 
that group of events, and so with the subsumption of a special law under a more 
general law. The author proceeds analytically ; he finds the empirical sciences to 
be preponderantly causal sciences (ztiology), and identifies the theory of science 
with the theory of causality. The universality of causality is for him the founda- 
tion of all scientific research. He then gives a general formulation of the law of 
causality according to which every phenomenon is conceived to have a functional 
connexion with some part of its antecedents, which part is called the cause. The 
law takes thus a mathematical form, and causes and effects are conceived as values 
of abstract magnitudes, which magnitudes are constant in the case of individual 
isolated causal laws, but are in turn themselves values of two variable quantities— 
general cause and general effect—as soon as the totality of the causal law is con- 
sidered. This is a little in the air, and many minor points that the author makes 
may seem similarly far-fetched. The bulk of the work is devoted to an analysis of 
biological experience with a view to ascertaining whether biological phenomena are 
involved without residuum: in the causal complexus. Teleology, in: the author's 
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conception, appears to be merely necessary conformity to law—a functional rela- 
tion. between antecedent and consequent, and that such a relation exists in the bio- 
logical domain is in his mind, as it is in the minds of most inquirers, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt.. ph 


MonistiscuHe GOTTES- UND WELTANSCHAUUNG. Versuch einer idealistischen Be- 
grtindung des Monismus auf dem Boden der Wirklichkeit. Von /. Sack, 
Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1899. ‘Pages, viii, 278. Price, 
5 marks. 


After briefly tracing the monistic aspirations which shone through the avowed 
dualism of Kant and his followers, and characterising the monistic conception of 
things as the shibboleth of modern science and the philosophical signature of our 
times, the author, accepting its principles, seeks in his turn for a solution of the 
problems of existence. Discovering that it is denied to us to attain to a knowledge 
of the suprasensual either by the aid of logic or of scientific investigation, he resorts 
after the precedent of Schopenhauer to the analogical procedure and discovers in 
the human soul, or rather in its distinctive characteristic, consciousness, the ana- 
logue for the explanation of the universe. The author is aware that he is not 
attaining by his procedure a knowledge of things-in-themselves, but he is convinced 
that if he can exhibit in the universe at large the attributes of consciousness, if he 
can establish the identity of the phenomenon with the noumenon, and come ulti- 
mately to the recognition of divinity as the fundamental essence of both, then we 
shall have arrived, both in theory and in fact, as near as we possibly can to the 
knowledge which has been so long sought. His ultimate aim is thus the establish- 
ment of a theory of God and of the world, that is to say, of a religious system, in- 
volving a distinct doctrine of the development of the universe, of man, and of 
man’s soul. His doctrine culminates in the theory of a personal God, conscious of 
his divine nature, but identical with the cosmos. He asserts that there is no con- 
tradiction between this and the monistic position, his definition of personality be- 
ing nothing but the predication of self-consciousness and of immanency. While we 
are at variance with the author upon this and other related points, there is much 
in the book that agrees with the position upheld by Zhe Open Court and The 
Monist. BB. 


Tue Propuecigs oF Jesus CurisT ReEvaTinc TO His DgaTH, RESURRECTION, AND 
Seconp CoMING, AND THEIR FULFILMENT. By Paul Schwartzkopf, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Gdttingen ; translated by Neil Buchanan. Edinburgh: 
T.&T. Clark. 1897. 

The characteristic feature of Professor Schwartzkopff's: treatise lies in his dis- 
tinction between what belongs to the absolute divine content of Jesus's revelation, 
and what to its form as conditioned ‘by His humanity and:the opinions of His day. 
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The elaboration of this distinction belongs to certain portions of his work which he 
has not yet published, but the conclusions are used in the present volume which 
constitutes really the last quarter of a more extended treatise. 

The divine content of Jesus's revelation was the fatherhood of God, involving 
redemption through love from sin, and final reunion with the Father. The form 
of his revelation consists of the precise data of Christ's expectations regarding his 
resurrection, his ascension, and the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
In all these his fallible human mind was the instrument of reaching conclusions, 
atid we find him subject to the preconceptions and the errors of his time. 

Professor Schwartzkopff finds that Jesus expected to go directly on his death 
to be with God in heaven, whence he expected to return in glory within the life of 
the generation then living to establish the kingdom of God on earth. That His 
spirit went to God the author devoutly believes, but the establishment of the king- 
dom of God on earth was to come about in a different way from what He expected. 
This was a part of the form of his revelation, however, and not of its essence. 

As to the appearances of Christ after burial, this is Professor Schwartzkopff's 
position: The disciples and Paul certainly had a supernatural revelation which 
confirmed their belief that Jesus had been transfigured and exalted to God ; this may 
have been merely ‘‘an objective vision," or Jesus may have appeared, and probably 
did, in a celestial body, for we cannot deny the possibility of such an appearance. 
We cannot at.all accept the possibility tha: the physical body of Jesus was reani- 
mated and walked the earth, and the argument from the empty tomb is met by the 
assumption that some unknown persons s.tole away the physical body from super- 
stitious motives. Christ's promise that hs would appear to his disciples ‘‘after 
three days" is not to be taken literally; ‘‘ three days" means only a short time. 

Professor Schwartzkopff insists upon the humaneness of Jesus from his mental 
side, but, while he insists no less upon his moral and spiritual perfection, he does 
not make it clear whether this too is regarded as human, or as something essen- 
tially superhuman. The puzzling intricacy of the mentally fallible and the spirit- 
ually infallible natures involves the author in some fine scholastic distinctions which 
are clear only to those who hold his precise point of view. Despite great erudition 
and the evident: purpose to weigh fairly the arguments of others, which are some 
times considered at length, and despite the assumption of the critical point of view 
there is in the volume an anxious desire to make the conclusions square with a 
certain preoccupied theological: position,—a fairly liberal position’ for an orthodox 
theologian, it must be admitted. 

It would be interesting to have a treatment of this subject from an absolutely 
unbiased. point of view, if. that is possible. Probably it is not possible from one 
who still stands upon the evangelical. platform. The only way in which precon- 
ceived notions regarding Christ and his authority can be eliminated is to apply the 
argument and the tests of opinion to some known person of modern times in cir- 
cumstances as nearly as maybe the same. How would we judge of a known per- 
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son of our day of whom reports were made similar to those given usin connexion 
with the life of Jesus? W. H. C. 


PsycHo.ocy anp Lirz. By Hugo Minsterberg, Professor.of Psychology in Har- 
vard University.. Boston and New York :. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1899. . Pages, xiv, 286. Price, $2.00. 

Two of the essays included in this volume are already well known to the public 
and gave rise a year or so ago to much discussion—a good fortune that seems to 
have marked more than one of Professor Mtinsterberg’s recent deliverances. These 
essays are entitled, ‘‘The Danger from Experimental Psychology” and “‘The 
Teacher and the Laboratory," and appeared in 7he Atlantic Monthly. They are 
an attack on the psychological fad which now enthralls our educational thought, or 
lack of thought, and are reprinted as supplementary interpretations of his educa- 
tional views. The other six essays are entitled : (1) Psychology and Life ; (2) Psy- 
chology and Physiology ; (3) Psychology and Education ; (4) Psychology and Art; 
(5) Psychology ‘and History; and (6) Psychology and Mysticism. 

With most men who have kept their eyes open during the last ten years Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg believes that intellectually we are suffering from a species of 
psychological plague. He says: ‘‘The period of psychology, of the natural science 
of the mental life, has begun. It dawned ten, perhaps fifteen years ago, and we 
are living in the middle of it. No Edison and no R&ntgen can make us forget that 
the great historical time of physics and physiology is gone; psychology takes the 
central place in the thought of our time, and overflows into all channels of our life. 
It began with an analysis.of simple ideas and feelings, and it has developed to an 
insight into the mechanism of the highest acts and emotions, thoughts and crea- 
tions. It started by studying the mental life of the individual, and it has rushed 
forward to the psychical organisation of society, to social psychology, to the psy- 
chology of art and science, religion and language, history and law. It began with 
an ‘increased carefulness of self-observation, and it has developed to an experi- 
mental science, with the most elaborate methods of technique; and with scores of 
greet laboratories in its service. It started in the narrow circles of philosophers, 
and it is now at‘ home wherever mental life is touched. ‘The historian strives to- 
day for psychological explanation, the economist for psychological laws ; jurispru- 
dence looks on the criminal from a psychological standpoint ; medicine emphasises 
the psychological value of its assistance ; the realistic artist and poet fight for psy- 
chological truth; the biologist mixes psychology in his theories of evolution ; the 
philologist explains the languages psychologically ; and while xsthetical criticism 
systematically coquets with psychology, pedagogy seems ready even to marry her.” 

The solution Professor Miinsterberg sees only in absolute divorce. He says 
again: ‘‘The chief aim of this book is the separation of the conceptions of psychol- 
ogy from the conceptions of‘our real life. Popular ideas about psychology suggest 
that the psychological description and explanation of mental facts expresses the 
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reality of our inner:experience. It is a natural. consequence of ‘such:a view that 
our ethical:and zsthetical, our practical and educational; our social and historical, 
views are subordinated to the doctrines of psychology. ‘These papers endeavor ‘to 
show that psychology is not at all an expression of reality, but a complicated trans- 
formation of it, worked out for special logical purposes in the service of our life. 
Psychology is thus a special abstract construction which has a right to consider 
everything from its own important standpoint, but which has nothing ‘to assert in 
regard to the interpretation and: appreciation of: our real ‘freedom and duty, our 
real values and ideals. The aim is thus a limitation of that psychology which 
wrongly proclaims its results asa kind of philosophy ; but this limitation, which 
makes the traditional conflicts with idealistic views impossible, gives at the same 
time to the well-understood psychology an absolute freedom in its own field; and 
se -E LnRU D-eRNNE 
of the rights of life.’ 

And this point of view the Professor then applies to our public life; our educa- 
tion, our art, and: our science. The application is self-confessedly pugilistic: he 
aims, he says, not to amuse, but ‘‘ to fight,” believing even as a psychologist that 
the ‘‘critical examination of the rights and limits of a science is the chief condi- 
tion for a sound and productive growth." B 


Tue Map or Lire: Conpuct anp Cuaractser: By Wiliam Edward Hartpole 
Lecky.. New 'York:: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. Pages, xiv, 353. Price, 
$2.00. 

Coming from the pen ofa distinguished historian and a man of wide practical 
experience in ethical and political affairs, this book of Mr. Lecky will be welcomed 
by the reading world as containing every promise of a sound contribution to the 
doctrine of right conduct’ in life. Mr. Lecky is nota doctrinaire nor a philos- 
opher; he is rather a practical moralist, who, taking for his guidance the broad 
pragmatic teachings of history and of science, would steer the ship of : life skilfully 
and conscientiously among the rocks, reefs, and wrecks of conventional dogmas, 
leaving it safe at last. in the haven of that most dreamless of sleeps, death, with 
duty done, sorrow avoided, the future provided for, and the inevitable acquiesced 
in. It is in fact the practical philosophy of the Anglo-Saxon race that is presented 
here, with certain softening admixtures from: the South. The task: has ‘been 
beautifully done, and with a wealth of pertinent illustration that few men ‘could 
command ; and while it savors in places of the spirit:of.compromise, and leans at 
times towards agnostic views of certain final problems, the rigorously freethinking, 
as well as the rigorously orthodox, reader may be expected to bear.in ‘mind -that 
Mr. Lecky is:writing to enhance the general moral value and tone of life,and not 
to enforce scientific or philosophical opinions. We append the titles of some of 
the subjects treated in his very readable book: The nature of ‘happiness in history 
and theory; The general rules of happiness ; The relation of:morals to happiness ; 
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The change of morals in history ; Ideals ; Duty ; Moral judgments; The good and 
evil nature of man as exemplified in history ; Compromises in war, law, politics, 
and religion ; The ethics of the statesman ; The management of character ; Money, 
Marriage ; Success; Time; and Death. # 


Tue Screntiric Basis or Morarity. By G. Gore, LL.D., F. R..S. London; 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.. 1899. Pages, viii, 599. 

The relations of science to morality has been a favorite subject with Dr. Gore, 
and the present voluminous work is the culminating expression of his studies in this 
field. ‘Its leading object is to show in a general way that the entire conduct of 
man—physical, mental, and moral—is based upon a scientific foundation; to make 
clear the truth: that the great powers and laws of science are the chief guides of 
life; to show that universal energy acting according ‘to law is the true ‘divine’ 
power governing physical, moral, social, and religious conduct; and to illustrate 
the influence of science upon the material, mental, and moral progress of man- 
kind." It is impossible to give an idea of the enormous amount of scientific opin- 
ion which has been digested in this work ; it is sufficient to say that few points of 
view have been left undiscussed, and that the ethicsiof naturalism here finds its 
fullest expression. ps 


Dreams or a Spirit-Sger. Illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics. By /mmanze. 
Xant. Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz, and edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Frank Sewall. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pages, xiv. 16x. Price, 2s. 6d. 

Kant's 7ydume eines Geistersehers, or, as the title is here translated, Dreams 
of a Spirit-Seer, is now generally acknowledged to have been ‘‘a humorous critique 
aimed chiefly at the philosophers of his day, using Swedenborg as a convenient be- 
cause non-combative and comparatively unknown mark for his blows.” According 
to the editor of this little book, who cites the investigations of Vaihinger, Heinze, 
and others, Kant is indebted to Swedenborg for the conception of his famous mun- 
dus intelligibilis, as well as for the basis of the positive idealism set forth in his 

Critique and his Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der reinen Vernunft. We 

should not go as far as the editor in citing as evidence of conscious plagiarism on 

Kant's part his instruction to Tieftrunk not to include in the edition of his collected 

works writings earlier than 1770, thus excluding the Dreams. Whatever Kant's 

leanings toward mysticism may have been, they are not necessarily of Swedenbor- 
gian origin. We are glad of this translation, nevertheless, as it revives interest in 
an interesting episode in the history of philosophy. Through the labors of the edi- 
tor we have in addition to the translation a citation of the passages in Swedenborg 
by which Kant’s chief mystical points of view are supposed to have been suggested, 
as well as a digest of the recent utterances of German and other en 
the subject of Swedenborg's influence upon Kant. a. 
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Der Menscuuetrsunp.’ Nebst Anhang und Nachtragen aus dem handschriftlichen 
Nachlasse von Karl Chr. Fr. Krause. Herausgegeben von Richard Vetter, 
Schuldirektor in Dresden-Lébtau. Berlin: Verlag von Emil Felber. 1900. 
Pages, 501. Price, 9 marks. 

Krause lived in the early part of this oii was a voluminous writer and 
thinker of merit, but is little known and little studied even in Germany. His best 
known disciple was the famous jurist and political scientist, Ahrens, and it seems 
that'at present the greatest number of his adherents are in Spain. Krause's great 
work, Philosophie des Rechts,'is justly celebrated, and it is claimed for it by its 
editor that no similar system is so well adapted to solve the difficulties of the pres- 
ent’'social ‘crisis. Logic, mathematics, philosophy, political science, freemasonry 
and music were a few of the subjects on which he wrote, but the Menschheitbund, 
according to Vetter, was the ideal of his life and that on which he worked most un- 
remittingly. It is the ideal organisation of human society, conceived as a loving, 
brotherly and sisterly, organic whole. In the present book, which is a collection 
of posthumous fragments, the constitution, mode of life, and ideals of this society 
are worked out in great detail and with the insight of a keen and sympathetic ob- 
server of humanity. “The only drawback to the work is Krause’s esoteric style and 
esoteric method. As'a specimen of it we quote his re-formulation of the Lord's 
Prayer, which he calls the Wesenvergeistigung des Vaterunsers. It will also 
reveal, perhaps, to those who may understand it, the peculiar trend of his religious 
and humanistic aspirations : 

‘*z, Wesen ! 

‘Unser Urwesen, das Du mit Dir als der Wesengliedbau wesendem Wesen, 
vereinwesest und vereinlebst ! 

‘*Deine Wesenheit werde geinniget, geschaut, gefthlt, geliebt, gewollt, dar- 
gelebt. 

‘*Dein Wesenleben werde mit unserem Wesenleben vereingebildet. 

‘*Dein Wille werde (also: ‘wird’ und ‘werde’) volidargelebt (vollftihrt), wie 
im Wesengliedbau in der Einen unendlichen Zeit, und in jedem Wesen-Theilglied- 
bau zu dessen Vollzeit, also auch in dem “cpr sate und in den Wesen- 
leben-Gliedbau dieser Erdmenschheit. — 

‘*2, Unseres Wesenlebens Bedingheit gieb uns iatidietaig und lebaltergemiss, 

‘‘Befreie uns lieberbarmend von unserer eignen Wesenlebwidrigkeit, die wir 
gegen Dich haben und hilf, dass auch wir lieberbarmend unsere Mitmenschen und 
ein Jeder sich selbst, befreien helfen von der Wesenlebwidrigkeit gegen Dich und 
gegen uns. 

‘*Lebenleite uns zu Dir, zu dem Guten und lebabwende uns von den Anur- 

sachnissen zum Bésen. ° 

‘* Auf dass Du uns erldsest von dem Wesenwidrigen (dem Uebel). 

*«3. Denn (weil, sowahr) Dein is das Orom-Wesenleben, die Orom-Kraft, die 
Orom-Macht, die Orom-Waltung, die Orom-Glorheit von Vollzeit zu Vollzeit in 
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der Orom-Zeit, stets gleich wahr, gleich selig, gleich. heilig, gleich gut, gleich leb- 
vollwesentlich. 
‘*O sel’ge Wahrheit !" j ph. 


Das BOcHLEIN vom LEBEN NACH DEM TopDE.. By Gustav Theodor Fechner. Ham- 
burg and Leipsic: Leopold Voss. 1900. Pages, 86 

Leopold Voss, the well-known publishing house of Hamburg, has republished 
Gustav Theodor Fechner’s. essay on Life. After Death, which is one of the most 
remarkable discussions of the subject. Fechner is not quite free from fantastic 
notions, but his observations are based upon a fine psychological insight into the 
processes of soul-life, and are, to say the least, very suggestive. A republication 
of Fechner's treatise is timely, since the problem has.come prominently before the 
public, and we need not say that Fechner’s mode of treatment is the soberest of all 
among the psychical research publications. P..C, 


Tue Gospgt or Jesus Accorpine To St. MATTHEW. As Interpreted to R. L. Har- 
rison by the Light of the Godly Experience of Sri Pardnanda. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1898. Pages, 264. Price, 6s. 

We could have wished that there had been more information given concerning 
the origin and significance of the present book, as well as concerning the personali- 
ties involved. All we have in the preface are the words, of Miss Harrison, who is 
the medium through whom Pardnanda’s revelation was communicated, to the effect 
that ‘‘every word of the notes at the foot of the text fell from the lips of my beloved 
Teacher,...May. his commentary establish in Christ and God all. who have thought- 
fully read, discussed and doubted, and at last mourned and hungered for Truth !” 
The book consists simply of the text of the Gospel of St. Matthew in large, read- 
able type, with footnotes, which footnotes are the comments of Pardnanda upon the 
Gospel, and, as the utterances of an Oriental and of a deeply religious. man, who 
takes a very impartial and charitable view of Jesus, are interesting and tosome may 
be.of value. Bs 


A Criticat Essay on BErKELEy's THEORY OF Perception. By Jkbal Kishen 
Sharga (Pandit), Professor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, Bareilly. Alla- 
habad : Printed at Liddell's N. -W. P. Printing Works. Pages, 123. 

:, Asthe work of.a learned Indian scholar, this little brochure is interesting... It 
ig.to. be expected that Berkeley's system would appeal tothe Hindu mind. Prof. 
Sharga has endeavored to explain Berkeley's theory of perception in accordance 
with his own principles. He believes that theory to be substantially correct, but 
on metaphysical grounds solely, not on psychological, in which last province Berke- 
ley was weak. Berkeley, in the Professor's words, ‘‘ cannot. be said to have solved 
the whole problem. of human. knowledge; but his theory seems to rest on a broad 
basis. of truth, which will remain firm and immovable till the end of time.” 4 
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A WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDBAS. By 7%. Ribot, Professor in He 
the Collége de France. Authorised translation from the French by 
Frances A. Welby. Pp., xi, 231. Price, cloth, $1.25 (6s. 6d.). 

‘All that he writes is lucid and suggestive, and the course of lectures here trans- 
lated is a characteristic contribution to psychology." —Nature. 

‘‘An interesting and instructive essay, and well within the capacity of the general a 
reader."— Zhe Dial. 1 


A CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIOLOGY. | 


| SCIENCE AND FAITH, or Man As AN ANIMAL AND MAN As A MEMBER 
or Society. Wit a Discussion or ANIMAL Societies. By Dr. Paul ee 
Topinard, Late General Secretary of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris, and Sometime Professor in the School of Anthropology. Pp., 
361. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 (7s. 6d.). 

‘‘A most interesting volume."—Glasgow Herald 

‘Stimulating and suggestive.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


‘‘The book is worth reading, whether we are or are not satisfied with its conclu- 
sions."—Nature. 


‘‘An unusually interesting volume... . suggestive in the highest degree... . 
worth the time of any man to read from beginning to end."— 7imes- Herald. 











A BOOK ON COMPARATIVE FOLK-LORE. 


SOLOMON AND SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. By Moncure D. Conway. 
Pp., viii, 243. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.50 (6s.). Portrays the . > 
entire evolution of the Solomonic legend in the history of Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Parseeism, and also in ancient 
and modern folk-lore, taking up, for example, the legend of Solomon’s 
ring, Solomon’s seal, etc., etc. 

‘A thoughtful, interesting, and scholarly study."—Pittsburgh Times. 

‘Full of curious lore."—Manchester Guardian. . 

‘* Mr. Conway’s book on Solomonic literature is precisely such a work as we should 
expect from the author of Sacred Anthology. The logic is everywhere blazed with 
the poetry of Mr. Conway's nature. There are frequent passages of great eloquence.” 
—Unity. 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 
With the co-operation of 
PROF. H. SIDGWICK, PROF. E. CAIRD, DR. WARD (England), and PROF. E. B. 
TITCHENER (U. S. A.) 

Mino i is the only periodical which represents the interests of Psychology and Philosophy 
in:England. Its general aim is to afford a vehicle for the expression of all that is most orig- 
inal and valuable in current English thought, without distinction of School or Department of 
Philosophical Inquiry. 

Each number contains one hundred and forty-four pages. Of these ‘nearly one hundred 
are occupied by original articles. Under the head Discussions follow short papers on current 
topics of controversy, suggested for the most part by articles or reviews which have pre- 
viously appeared in Minp. In each number at least three books are selected to receive full 
Critical Notice, by experts in the subject of which they treat ; while under the head New 
Books is given a general account of the aim and contents of all recently published works of 
any importance which come within the scope of the Review. Between twenty and thirty 
books receive notice in each issue. There also appears, under the head of Philosophical 
Periodicals, a list of the titles and an indication of the contents of the articles in the leading 
philosophical journals, English and Foreign, with a fuller notice of those which appear to be 
of special importance. Notes on recent researches and current news conclude each number. 

All literary communications from Europe should be addressed to G. F. Stout, University, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Unaccepted Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are inclosed 
for postage. 

Correspondence from American readers relating to advertising and subscriptions should 
be addressed to G. E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth Street, New York, all other communications 
to Professor E. B. Titchener, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Among recent contributors to Minp may be mentioned: Professor: Adamson, B. Bosan- 
quet, F. H. Bradley, Professor Baldwin, Francis Galton, Shadworth H. Hodgson, L. T. 
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Important to Psychologists and Students of the Philosophy of Science. 





A Highly Original Work on Psychology, dealing largely with Epistemology. 


‘*Major Powell is a versatile, brilliant, t, and earnest thinker and writer. His volume is burdened 
with a costly and splendid array of facts. And while this is all true, yet this is not a tithe of the value of the 
volume. Its intrinsic value is in the systematisation of modern thought. ... There is a charm in his direct- 
ness. No qualification, no. iinbigu moray aad affection. ‘I hold,’ ‘I deny,’ ring like the strokes of hammer on 
brazen casque.”—Zhe 
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‘The regular numbers of Zhe Psychological Review are issued bi-monthly 
on the first days of January, March, May, July, September, and November, 
and contain about 112: large octavo pages. The space is about equally di- 
vided between research work and critical articles, and reviews and discus- 
sion of psychological literature. 





The Annual Subscription is $4.00 (16s. 6d.). Single Numbers, 75 cents (35). 





As part of Zhe Review there is published annually 
: The Psychological Index, 


a bibliography prepared by Prof. H. C. Warren, of Princeton University, 
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cents. 
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Mathematical Books 


On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics. By Augustus De Morgan. 
With Portrait..of «7 Morgan, . Ander and Bibliographies of Modern 


‘Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of Mathematics, Pangeometry, etc. 
Pp. viii, 288. Red Cloth, $1.25 (4s. 6d.) net. 


“The book is worthy of a place in every teacher's and student's library. It ‘is full of sound ped- 
agogy."—Inland Educator. 

‘* As a sensible and lucid commentary on the principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry, it cannot easily be surpassed.”"—Frof. Yessph E. Trevor, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“The point of view is unusual ; we are confronted by a genius, who, like his kind, shows little heed 
for customary conventions. The ‘shaking up’ which this little work will give to the young teacher, 
the stimulus and implied criticism it.can furnish to the more experienced, make its possession most 
desirable. This ‘Mathematical Series’ must be held one of the most notable achievements of 7ke 
Opes Court. —Michigan Alumnus, April, '99. 


Lectures on Elementary Mathematics. By Joseph Louis Lagrange. With 
Portrait of Lagrange, Notes, Biogyaphical Sketch, Marginal Analyses, 
Index, etc. Red Cloth. Pp. 172. Price, $1.00 (4s. 6d.) net. 


“ When the next book of this series is out, send it along. It is the most valuable series published. 
I would not sell these books for a good many dollars. You are doing a great work for mathematical 
teachers.""—Wéliiam Bellés, Central Michigan Normal. 

‘‘ The presentations of even elementary topics by master minds are always instructive, and in this 
case unusually attractive as well. Historical and methodological remarks abound, and are so woven 
together with the mathematical material proper, and the whole is so vivified by the clear and almost 
chatty style of the author as to give the lectures a charm for the reader not often to be found in mathe- 
matical works. The translation is well done, the publishers have presented it in appropriate form, 
and the work deserves a wide circle of readers.’'"—Bulletin American Mathematical Society. 

‘Probably never equalled in the peculiar quality of leading the mind to see and enjoy the beauty 
as well as the accuracy of the science.""— Chronicle. 


Mathematical Essays and Recreations. By Hermann Schubert, Professor 


of Mathematics in the Johanneum, Hamburg, Germany. Pages, 149. 
Cuts, 37. Price, Red Cloth, 75c (3s.) net. 

a Professor Schubert expounds with great lucidity, and the translator's work has been excellently 
done." —Manchester Guardian, 

‘Professor Schubert’s Essays make delightful reading. They deal, not with the dry side of mathe- 
matics, but with the philosophical side of that science on the one hand and its romantic side on the 
other. They are admirably lucid and simple and answer questions in which every intelligent man is 
interested.’'—Chicagoe Eoening Fost. 


Elementary {illustrations of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By 











Augustus De Morgan. New reprint edition. With sub-headings and 
bibliography of English and foreign works on the Calculus. Red 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 (4s. 6d.) net. 

‘The present work may be aafely recommended to those students who are anxious to obtain a 
knowledge of the Calculus which shall be real and abiding.’’—7he Speaker (London). 

“It aims not at helping students to cram for examinations, but to give a scientific explanation of 
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